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Part the First. 
THE DUKE OF LONGACRE, 


CHAPTER IV. 
A TOWN STORY. 


‘Iris the fifty-second chapter,’ said 
the Duke of Longacre. ‘ You will 
remember, May,’ his Grace con- 
tinued, as he turned over the proof- 
slips in his hand,—‘ you will re- 
member, May, that, in the chapter 
before this, Antony Belmore had 
been out of employment for two 
months, and that he was at his 
wits’ end to know how to get even 
bread.’ 

‘ Yes, and he hada broken pane 
of glass to let in the cold wind; 
and that there was a wide gaping 
fireplace to let down more cold; 
and that he had—got rid of his 
violoncello; and that his landlord 
was pressing him horribly—’ 

‘For one pound eighteen and 
sixpence, rent.’ 

‘But, Charlie, what is the good 
of writing uncomfortable stories, 
that have no pious object, like a 
Sunday-school tale ?” 

‘ My dear May, the public won’t 
have anything but groans and tears. 
If you can manage yells for them, 
all the better. Gladiators don’t 
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fight now in the arena. Gentle 
creatures like you, darling, have 
no chance of voting violent death 
to a man by holding down your 
thumbs in the Colosseum. The 
modern novel is the portable arena 
of to-day ; and gentle darlings 
like you, May, must be permitted 
to view the death-agony of men 
and women, or you would not 
patronise the libraries.’ 

‘Charlie, if you dare to say any 
more such horrible untruths, I'll 
go down to the kitchen, put on an 
apron, and make the pastry for to- 
morrow.’ 

‘If you do that, I'll go down 
and eat up all the nasty indigestible 
dough ; and then what will you say 
at the inquest ?” 

‘Take your arm away, sir; I 
won't stay here another minute. 
You have, I think, made up your 
mind to be disagreeable.’ 

‘Well, run away now, if you like.’ 

‘ But you are holding me, and I 
can’t stir.’ 

* And I mean to hold you if you 
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will not sit still while I read the 
chapter.’ 

‘O dear, you are a_ horrible 
tease! There, let me go. I pro- 
mise not to run away.’ 

‘Very well. Now don’t stir.’ 

The Duke of Longacre and 
Marion Durrant, his sweetheart, 
were seated in one of the smallest 
conservatories in London. This 
conservatory was situated at the 
back of Miss Traynor’s house in 
Knightsbridge. The house and 
all that it contained, with the ex- 
ception of Marion’s aunt, the 
owner, were small. Two people 
could not possibly walk abreast in 
the hall, nor up the stairs. It was 
a saying of the Duke’s that one of 
those days he should get wedged 
in that hall, and would have to be 
extracted from it by violent means. 
There was a tiny front drawing- 
room and a tiny back drawing- 
room, and between them a pair of 
folding-doors which always stood 
open. At the rear of the back 
drawing-room was the little conser- 
vatory in which Marion and the 
Duke were seated. The conser- 
vatory was as wide as the room, and 
three feet deep. Owing to shelves 
at the ends and sides for flowerpots, 
the absolute dimensions of the 
place were much reduced, and it 
was impossible for two people to 
sit at the same side; so when the 
Duke held Marion he was standing 
beside her. He had risen from his 
chair opposite her a few minutes 
before. The conservatory was 
separated from the back drawing- 
room by a glass door opening into 
the room. At the outer end of the 
conservatory was a glass door yield- 
ing outwards on a little wooden 
landing, which, by means ofa flight 
of wooden steps, communicated 
with the very small garden below. 

Now this being one of the fairest 
days of June, the door opening 
outwards on the landing, and the 
door opening inwards on the back- 


It was 
one of those days which make the 
old young, the young poetical, and 
love the sweetest pastime for those 


drawing-room, were open. 


who have any one to love. The 
day was in the fresh warm youth of 
the year. All the asperities of 
winter and spring had passed away, 
and the time had not yet been 
fatigued with summer heats. The 
air was moist and full of the scent 
of young leaves. In the dustiest 
street of all London there was some 
faint suggestion of the forest. Ac- 
cording to the calendar it was 
summer ; but really it was the sum- 
mer end of spring, when the land 
is heaviest with leaves, and the air 
is thickest with the songs of birds. 
There was a savour of resin in the 
breeze which made those who had 
been country-born, and were now 
penned in the city, raise in un- 
guarded moments their heads, and 
listen for the murmur of the brittle 
pine-leaves. 

‘With your kind permission, or 
rather, having plainly shown you 
that I do not want your permission, 
kind or otherwise, I will now read 
to you the fifty-second chapter. 

“His tall thin form had now 
shrunken almost to a_ skeleton. 
Privation and sorrow had at length 
broken down his health and spirits. 
Although he had scarcely reached 
his fiftieth year, he was already an 
old man. His eyes were dim ; his 
cheeks had fallen in; his hands 
were emaciated and tremulous. 
His eyes were deep-sunken and 
unnaturally bright. 

“All the clothes he possessed 
were on him, with the exception 
of one shirt, a pair of socks, and 
three or four dilapidated collars. 
His elbows were through his coat ; 
his trousers were frayed at the 
edges ; the uppers and soles of his 
boots had, in more than one place, 
parted company. 

“He lived in a back attic off 
Cursitor-street, near Chancery-lane. 




















There he had contracted to pay 
four shillings a week for an un- 
furnished room. One part of the 
contract had been fulfilled, for it 
might almost be said with literal 
truth that the room was unfurnished. 
It contained one chair, which had 
been cane-seated once, but which 
was now a skeleton. Across the 
framework of this seat had been 
placed a board. On this board 
were now placed a cup and saucer 
and small black crockery-ware tea- 
pot, a knife and fork, and a com- 
mon delft plate. These, with the 
exception of a tin candlestick and 
a battered old quart tin kettle, 
were all the articles connected 
with the kitchen or table which 
could be seen in the place. Ina 
corner farthest from the skylight 
lay a wretched stretcher, and by 
the side of the stretcher a common 
soap-box, which served as a seat, 
while the board across the chair 
answered as a table. Under the 
broken pane in the skylight stood 
a basin, and on the chimneypiece 
were a piece of soap, a worn-out 
comb and brush, a towel, and two 
small jugs. 

“ Beyond the things mentioned 
above there was absolutely nothing 
in the room, except the most 
wretched of things all—Antony 
Belmore himself. He was sitting 
on the box at the head of his 
miserable stretcher, when a knock 
came to the door. 

‘Come in,’ said Belmore. Only 
two people ever called on him 
now—his landlord and his friend 
Valentine de Montmorency. 

“Mr. Jeremiah Watkins entered. 
He was a stout prosperous-looking 
man of about the same age as 
Belmore. ‘ Well,’ said Mr. Jeremiah 
Watkins, the landlord, coming into 
the room, ‘got any money for me, 
Mr. Belmore ?’ 

“The musician raised his head 
and shook it sadly. ‘ Nothing yet, 
nothing yet.’ 


or pawned all you could sell or 
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‘It is Saturday, you know, and 
I’m blowed if I don’t think I’ve 
had plenty of patience. One 
eighteen six is no joke, you know.’ 

“ Again Belmore shook his head. 
‘I have earned nothing for months. 
Nothing.’ 

‘I know that. It’s bad for you; 
but it’s bad for me also. What 
am I to do about my money?” 

‘I can only ask you to wait—to 
wait until I get something to do; 
then I'll pay you. How am I to 
pay you when I am idle, and have 
been idle for months ? 

‘I own it’s hard on you; but 
then, you see, this is harder on me. 
You are out of situation, and there- 
fore you get no money, which is 
natural and proper, as I say ; but 
here is my room in situation, as I 
may say, and it gets no wages. Now 
that’s not fair or reasonable, I 
say.’ 

‘I cannot answer you, Mr. Wat- 
kins. I am as sorry as you can 
be that I am not able to pay. What 
can I do ?—tell me what can I do.’ 

“Mr. Watkins owned three 
houses in this alley. Each one was 
let in tenements, and in all he had 
sixteen tenants. But in Antony Bel- 
more he knew he had a tenant far 
superior in mind and manners to 
any of his other lodgers. And yet, 
although he was not by nature a 
hard man, and although he knew 
he was dealing with a gentleman, 
and although he would not do any- 
thing harsh to poor old Belmore for 
a much larger sum, yet he could 
not be importunate with gracious- 
ness. He had one of those hard, 
blunt, direct natures which can 
never step out of the routine man- 
ner, no matter how much their 
minds may be out of the routine 
course. Said he, . 

‘ But what I look at is this, how 
are you ever going to pay? You're 
out of situation ; you see no chance 
of getting a situation. You've sold 
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pawn. Even your old fiddle is 
gone—’ 

‘It is,’ said Belmore, with laconic 
sadness. 

‘Then how, in the name of all 
that’s black and blue, are you ever 
going to get any money if that old 
fiddle is up the spout? That's 
what’s the puzzle to me.’ 

“ Belmore rose, and clasping his 
long, knotty, emaciated hands in 
front of him, said, 

‘I cannot say more than that I 
am very sorry I cannot pay you, 
Mr. Watkins. If you wish it, I am 
willing to go. If Igo, I have my 
choice of two things—the work- 
house or the river—’ 

‘And you would choose the 
river ?” 

‘And I would choose the river.’ 

‘That is the way always with 
you—’ Mr. Watkins paused. Bel- 
more waited for him. ‘ With all 
you fools,’ said Mr. Watkins, using 
the most tender word his nature 
would allow, instead of the most 
offensive, as he had intended when 
he had* set out with the sen- 
tence. 

‘I will go if you wish it,’ said 
Belmore meekly, making a motion 
first to an old battered hat that lay 
on the floor, and then towards the 
door. 

‘Who asked you to go?’ said 
Watkins doggedly. 

‘No one has asked me,’ answered 
Belmore ; ‘ but of course you have 
a perfect right to ask me to go if 
you wish.’ 

‘I didn’t ask you to go, and I 
don’t ask you to go, and it’s man- 
ners to wait to be asked,’ said 
Watkins ungraciously. ‘You may 
stay another week. At the end of 
a week I hope you will have got 
some employment.’ 

‘Mr. Watkins, I should be de- 
ceiving you if I led you to suppose 
I shall have got anything to do in 
a week. This is the dull season,’ 
said the poor gentleman, dropping 


both his hands and looking hope- 
lessly at his landlord. 

‘Now, Mr. Belmore,’ said Wat- 
kins, ‘don’t you think it a little 
rough on me to take me so cool? 
I tell you, who owe me rent, you 
may stay another week, and I say 
I hope you may get something to 
do in the mean time ; and you then 
round on me, and tell me there is 
no use in my hoping you'll be able 
to get anything to do. I say it’s 
downright rough on me. It’s like 
telling me I’m a fool for trusting 
you any further.’ 

‘Indeed I did not mean to im- 
ply anything of the kind,’ said the 
poor gentleman, in a tone of deep 
concern. ‘But if I told you I 
hoped to be able to get anything 
to do in a week, it would be a lie.’ 

‘But I am a business man, and 
I like to be dealt with in a business 
way; and a business man would 
never say there was no chance of 
his getting employment in a week.’ 

‘ Unfortunately, I am not a busi- 
ness man. I never have been one.’ 

‘More’s the pity.. You see, if 
you were only a business man you 
would have a much better chance 
of getting something to do, and 
you would not make such unreason- 
able answers. But there, there; 
don’t say any more about it. I 
am only wasting my time talking 
to you.’ 

‘I am very sorry it should be so,’ 
said the poor gentleman; ‘very 
sorry. If I had any property— 
He paused, and looked at the 
dilapidated chair, the box, and the 
stretcher. 

‘Bah!’ cried the landlord; ‘ I’m 
not going to touch. I’m a business 
man and no fool, but I’m not a 
wild-beast. Do your best now this 
week, and try and get something 
to do.’ 

‘I am sure I am very grateful to 
you, Mr. Watkins.’ 

‘ Grateful ! grateful! What's the 
good of being grateful? Be busi. 











ness-like. That’s the main thing. 
Next week you'll owe me more than 
two pounds, so stir yourself and 
get something to do.’ 

“ Without another word Mr. Jere- 
miah Watkins left the room, closing 
the door softly after him. 

“When the landlord had gone, 
Belmore took a few feeble steps 
across the room, and then staggered 
back again to his old place by the 
head of the bed. No fire burned 
in the huge yawning grate, on the 
bottom bars of which the cold gray 
light of winter afternoon fell through 
the chimneypot above. Through 
the skylight nothing could be seen 
but the leaden November sky. It 
was cold and raw and damp and 
dismal. 

“Belmore dropped his head on 
his hands and rested his elbows on 
knees. Thus he sat in thought for 
a long while without moving. At 
last he raised his head and shook 
it gravely, smiled sadly, and whis- 
pered, 

‘It is more than likely I shall 
have proved myself, according to 
his idea, a fool ; for a gentleman—’ 
at this word he drew himself to- 
gether, paused for a moment, and 
then finished—‘for a gentleman 
cannot afford to die of starvation 
in a garret.’ 

“Then his head fell once more. 
Once more he dropped his face 
into the hollow of his hands, and 
resting his elbows on his knees, sat 
motionless. 

“So deeply absorbed was he in 
his thought he did not hear a brisk 
step on the stairs or a faint knock 
at the door. The knock was re- 
peated. Belmore heard it now. 
He raised his head slowly, com- 
pressed his lips for a moment, and 
then whispered, ‘ Ifhe says another 
word about the rent I will not look 
at to-morrow.’ He arose, and 


having steadied himself by holding 
the chimneypiece for a second, 
crossed the room with an air of 
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dignity and breeding in pathetic 
contrast with the mean attire and 
squallid surroundings of the poor 
gentleman. 

“He opened the door and ex- 
claimed, holding out his hand, 
‘Ah, De Montmorency, is it you? 
I am delighted to see you. Come 
in.” 
* All at once the firmness died 
out of his manner, and he uttered 
asob. Of this the visitor took no 
notice, but, walking to the middle 
of the room where stood the chair 
with the board across it, he began 
humming a lively air as he put 
down on the board a few parcels. 
When he had given Belmore a 
few minutes to recover himself, he 
faced round briskly and said gaily, 

‘ Any good news about yourself, 
Belmore ?” 

* No.’ 

‘I’m sorry. But, if your luck is 
bad, mine has been good. I have 
come into money. What do you 
think of that, Belmore ?’ 

‘I am sincerely glad to hear it. 
You did not expect it, did you?” 

‘I had no more expectation of 
coming into money than you have. 
Blessed are those who expect no- 
thing. I have run through three 
fortunes ; and no man I ever met 
had a chance of running through 
more than three fortunes. Who 
ever heard of any other fellow hav- 
ing had four fortunes ?” 

‘Is it much?” 

‘ Half a crown,’ 

‘What 

‘ Half a crown.’ 

‘It’s a poor joke, De Mont- 
morency ; a poor joke.’ 

‘ I think it’s a capital joke. Now, 
if, as I came along the street, I 
lost the halfa crown, I'd consider it 
a poor joke. I was looking over 
an old waistcoat, when, hey presto ! 
out drops half a crown. I'd like 
to know what you'd call that, ifnot 
a good joke.’ 

“The speaker was a short little 
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man, with dark eyes and hair, and 
a swarthy Southern complexion. 

‘Ah, De Montmorency, if I had 
only such spirits as yours !’ 

‘It isn’t the best, at all, Bel- 
more. It’s only a quartern of 
London gin. Please observe this 
is no joke. No; look here, Bel- 
more, you mustn’t be offended if 
I have taken a liberty. I have 
long been wishing you would dine 
with me ; bat I’ve been so cruelly 
hard up I couldn’t do the thing 
decently at an outside place. But, 
as we are both Bohemians, I’ve 
ventured to order the rag-and-bone 
merchant in the Lane to send over 
a peck of coals and a bundle of 
wood. I waited to see the boy 
start with the coal and wood be- 
fore I left the place; and then I 
ran off and got a few little things. 
So I’m going—if you will not think 
it a liberty—to light up a fire here 
and cook a bit of luncheon, and 
ask you to have a bit with me, 
Belmore. You are not offend- 
ed?’ 

‘If, De Montmorency, it were any 
one but you—’ 

‘Ah, that is right, my dear Bel- 
more ; that is right! That young 
scamp must have stopped to play 
with other boys. Ah, here he is! 
You young scamp! Put it there on 
the hearthstone, and, look you, 
here’s a penny for yourself. Now 
vanish! Well, my dear Belmore, 
I don’t think much of our coal 
merchant. When I am Comptroller 
of the Household I shall not give 
him the contract. I shall be very 
corrupt in those days. I shall take 
bribes—when I can. Now there 
is a piece of undesirable slate. If 
either of us had young children 
that slate might be useful in form- 
ing their young minds and making 
them familiar with figures.’ 

‘Thank Heaven we have no 
children.’ 

‘Ay, ay, ay! Have it as you 
will, have it as you will. No doubt 


you are right. Now you don’t 
happen to have a frying-pan ?” 

‘No, I have nothing of the kind.’ 

‘Never mind, we'll toast the 
rashers, and fortunately a toasting- 
fork is within reach.’ 

‘ There is not one in this place.’ 

‘I will make a capital one out 
of three pieces of this wood with 
the aid ofa piece of string. I think 
this fire will light now. Itis beau- 
tifully designed and excellently 
built. I am a connoisseur in fires. 
I have been accused of resorting to 
bludgeon tactics. But I don’t care 
what they may call my tactics, they 
always succeed. First you get a 
few pieces of paper—if they are 
greasy, all so much the better; and 
you roll them up loosely, as I did 
the piece that came round the 
rashers. Then you put on as much 
wood as you judge sufficient, tak- 
ing care to cross-hatch the pieces, 
as an artist would say. Then put 
on more wood loosely until you 
think there is too much. After 
that put on more wood until you 
are perfectly sure there is too much. 
When you have done this, lay on 
eight pieces of coal neither larger 
nor smaller than a bantam’s egg, 
and upon these eight lay three 
pieces as big as a turkey’s egg. 
After that set fire to your paper, as 
I do. I will now, while the fire 
is kindling and clearing, make our 
toasting-fork.’ 

“He rose from his knees before 
the fire, and proceeded to splice 
two thin pieces of firewood, one on 
either side of a thick piece, having 
first cut a slanting bit out of the 
ends of the thinnerones where heap- 
plied them to the thick one. These 
prongs he had only to sharpen. 

“While De Montmorency was 
engaged in making his toasting-fork, 
Belmore, attracted by the unfamiliar 
blaze and glow in that chill room, 
drew the old box to the fire, and 
sat down to enjoy the heat. 

‘* Nothing ages a man more quick- 
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ly than cold and hunger; and as Bel- 
more sat before the mounting 
flames he looked seventy, although 
it was only about fifty years since 
he had first seen the light in the 
village of Berley, in Lincolnshire. 

‘There is no fender, said De 
Montmorency; ‘but I'll tell you 
what we'll do. We'll put the tea- 
pot down on the ground, take the 
lid off, and put a saucer on the top 
of the teapot. That will make a 
capital gravy-dish to catch the rich 
nectar from the rashers.’ 

“All this time Belmore never 
moved or spoke. With his thin 
hands hanging down over his knees, 
he simply gave himself to the ani- 
mal enjoyment of warmth, a plea- 
sure he had not known for a long 
time. 

“ At last the toasting began ; and 
now, for the first time, the atten- 
tion of Belmore was withdrawn 
from the fire to be concentrated 
on the food. He had tasted food 
since he had felt the heat of a fire, 
but that food had been the sim- 
plest and the most scanty. Con- 
victs would have mutinied if they 
had been kept on such a scale as 
the poor gentleman had been 
obliged to live on for a month; 
that is if convicts, after a month of 
such diet, would have had strength 
enough to lift up their hands in 
menace. 

** At length the first piece of bacon 
was toasted. With a large pocket- 
knife De Montmorency cut off a 
slice of bread from a loaf, which had 
formed one of the parcels he had 
brought in ; and having placed this 
on the chair-table, he removed 
everything else. Then he took up 
the saucer from the fire and put 
that on the table, and dropped the 
hissing crisp bacon into the rich 
straw-coloured gravy. He poured 
some gin out of the bottle into a 
cup, and added water from a jug. 

‘You go on and eat now,’ the 
visitor said ; ‘I'll cook and serve, 


and will naturally wait. I'll make 
a gravy-dish of a slice of bread this 
time. You don’t object to a slice 
of bread soaked in red-hot drip- 
ping of toasted bacon? Of course 
you don’t. I should like to see the 
man with a wholesome appetite 
who did. Pretend the bacon is 
fish, and that we have lent our 
fish-forks to the bishop who lives 
on the landing below this, and that 
you have to eat your fish with a 
fork and a piece of bread, and then 
all you’ve got to do is to fancy my 
knife is an old-fashioned fork, and 
there is nothing more to be de- 
sired.’ 

“ As Belmore had cut off the first 
piece of bacon and was raising it 
to his lips, some one knocked at 
the door. Belmore put down the 
bit untasted, and said, in a tremu- 
lous voice, ‘ De Montmorency, will 
you ask him to leave me at peace, 
or tell me I must go? Ask him 
to spare me or send me away.’ 

‘* De Montmorency opened the 
door softly and looked out. 

‘Is Mr. Belmore in?’ asked a 
very low voice. 

‘Yes,’ answered De Montmo- 
rency. ‘May I ask what is the 
nature of your business?” He kept 
the door partly closed, so that the 
man outside could not see in. 
‘ Because Mr. Belmore is engaged 
at present.’ 

‘I want to see him on very par- 
ticular business indeed.’ 

‘Of what nature?’ 

‘Well, I am a lawyer.’ 

‘If it is anything about the rent,’ 
said Belmore, ‘I am willing to go, 
but I cannot pay. Nor do I think 
I shall be able to pay next week.’ 

‘As Mr. Belmore has spoken of 
paying rent, I may as well tell you 
at once that I am in a position to 
say he can pay it now.’ 

‘No, no, no! cried the poor 
gentleman; ‘I really haven’t any 
money.’ 

‘But I will pay it for him, with 
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the greatest pleasure, I have very 
good news for Mr. Belmore, if I 
may see him.’ 

‘Good news? repeated De 
Montmorency. ‘ Did I understand 
you to say you have good news for 
Mr. Belmore ?’ 

* Unquestionably. 
news indeed.’ 

‘As Mr. Belmore is very particu- 
larly engaged at present, would 
it not be better if he called upon 
you at your office in half an hour?’ 

‘Yes, that will suit admirably. 
You are a friend of Mr. Belmore ?’ 

*O yes; I think I may say I am.’ 

‘Then will you allow me the 
privilege of a few moments’ con- 
versation with you, sir?’ 

‘Certainly.’ And De Montmo- 
rency went out on the landing and 
closed the door. 

* He found there a tall stoutish 
man of middle age and very dark 
complexion. The stranger moved 
a few paces from the door, and then 
spoke in a very low, confidential, 
and friendly voice. ‘My name is 
Jackson. I am senior partner of 
the firm of Jackson & Connington, 
Lothbury. You are a friend of Mr. 
Belmore ?” 

‘Yes. I think his only friend.’ 

‘I am glad to have this oppor- 
tunity of having a little chat with 
you, for the news I have for him is 
not only good, but so astoundingly 
good that we must break it to him 
gently. I will not now trouble 
you further than to ask you if you 
can tell me who Mr. Antony Bel- 
more’s father was, and where and 
when was Mr. Belmore born? We 
know all about it. I ask the ques- 
tion merely to put all doubt of his 
identity out of the way finally.’ 

‘Mr. Belmore, whom I have 
known since we were boys, and 
whose father I also knew, is the 
only son of George Belmore of Ber- 
ley in Lincolnshire. I think Mr. 
Belmore is about fifty years of age.’ 

‘ All right, all right! You may 


Very good 


break to him as gently as you can 
that he has fallen into an exceed- 
ingly good thing. Our firm has 
just found out he is heir to a fine 
estate. You will, I trust, excuse 
me for having taken the liberty of 
bringing this with me. But we 
thought it possible Mr. Belmore 
might want a little money before 
he opens his own banking account 
to-morrow or the day after. You 
will, I think, find fifty in notes 
and fifty in gold here.’ 

‘ Thank you very much, I’m sure. 
It was very thoughtful of you to 
bring this. Would it put you to 
any inconvenience if we did not 
call upon you for a couple of hours 
instead of half an hour? Some of 
this—he held up the money— 
‘ might in the mean time be usefully 
employed.’ 

“He touched his coat with his 
other hand. 

‘O, I understand,’ said the law- 
yer, with a sympathetic look to- 
wards the door, behind which the 
poor gentleman concealed his 
poverty. ‘Let it be two hours. 
That will be—let me see—five 
o'clock. Good-day.’ 

‘Good-day,’ said De Montmor- 
ency, dropping the money into his 
trousers-pocket. ‘The shock of 
knowing he had fallen into even a 
hundred pounds would be too 
great now.’ 

“He reéntered the room. ‘It 
was really good news, after all. I 
don’t know how good yet. But any- 
way ’tis good enough for him togive 
me some money for you onaccount.’ 

‘Did he give you enough to pay 
Watkins ?” 

* How much is that?” 

‘One pound eighteen and six- 
pence,’ 

‘O yes! He gave me five 
pounds. Here you are. Come 
now, and put on your hat. You 
see this lawyer believes in your 
luck, or he wouldn’t put down his 
money without even being asked.’ 
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‘ And do you, too, believe there 
is some good luck in store for me?” 

* Most emphatically.’ 

‘ Then I'll go and pay Watkins, 
and never come back again.’ 

‘ You must send for those things.’ 

‘ Those wretched things! Why 
should I send for them? They 
would only bring up many of my 
cruellest memories.’ 

‘ Ay, but you mustn’t leave them 
here ; you must take them away, if 
you only burn them. Suppose you 
are to turn out very lucky. Suppose 
you are the real King of Burmah; 
then, of course, these things will be 
bought up, and exhibited as curi- 
osities. But core, put on your 
hat. We won't waste time with 
Watkins. Come out, and we will 
have something better in the form 
of luncheon than we were just 
about to eat. I have arranged 
with the lawyer that we need not 
call upon him for a couple of 
hours.’ 

“ Belmore had eaten the slice of 
bread and the rasher. He had 
drunk a little of the gin too, and 
had already begun to revive. Cast- 
ing a look down at his wretched 
clothes, he said, 

‘De Montmorency, it was very 
good of you to prevent that lawyer 
seeing how things are here. But 
I am not much better off now. I 
am scarcely in a plight to call upon 
this gentleman.’ 

‘ That will be all right. Suppose 
he gave me ten instead of five 
pounds for you. You can get all 
you want. Finish your gin, and 
T’ll have some, and then we will go.’ 

“In a few minutes they were 
in Holborn. De Montmorency 
took Belmore in a ready-made 
clothing shop, and got him a suit 
of clothes, an ulster, and a hat. 
They came out, and then got boots 
and gloves. After this, De Mont- 
morency surveyed his friend from 
top to toe, and muttered with a 
sigh. 


‘You'll do. Now let us go and 
have a good solid meal somewhere. 
But stay. Ask me to dine orlunch 
with you, Belmore; for you are 
the financier. Iam only your agent.’ 

‘Where shall we go, De Mont- 
morency ?” 

‘To the Holborn.’ 

‘But I am afraid you have al- 
ready spent more than the lawyer 
gave you.’ 

‘Let us go to the Holborn, by 
all means. As to money, that 
lawyer gave me a hundred pounds, 
not ten; and now here is the 
balance in gold, notes, silver, and 
copper.’ 

‘A hundred pounds! It must 
be good luck, indeed, when he 
gave you ahundred pounds! Why, 
this morning I should have thought 
ten pounds miraculous luck, and 
here now am I getting a hundred 
on account! De Montmorency, it 
must be wonderful luck ! 

“ They went to the Holborn, and 
had a substantial luncheon, and a 
bottle of burgundy between them. 
Belmore paid the bill, and gave 
the waiter halfa crown. He said, 
‘Thank you, sir. Very much obliged, 
indeed ; and flew for Belmore’s 
ulster as though Satan were at his 
heels. 

“*When they got into the street, 
Belmore called a hansom, and 
told the man to drive to Jackson 
& Connington, Lothbury. As soon 
as the cab drew up, De Mont- 
morency said, 

‘T’ll wait for you in the cab. 
I'll ask the driver to let down the 
glass, and I shall be all right and 
comfortable.’ 

‘But won’t youcomeup with me ?” 

‘No, I think it better not. I 
am almost sure the lawyers do not 
want me, and I should not like to 
feel that, if I went up. I shall be 
quite comfortable. Run away now, 
Belmore, and hurry back and tell 
me you are the real King of Bur- 
mah.’ 
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“Belmore did not care to force 
him against his wish; so he stepped 
out of the cab and walked into the 
house and up-stairs. 

“He had been gone about half 
an hour, when a man dashed out 
of that door and rushed at the 
hansom crying, 

‘ Engaged ?” 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘By whom?” 

‘Tall gentleman in ulster coat— 
gone up-stairs half an hour ago.’ 

‘ Allright ! You'll do! He’s taken 
suddenly ill, and I want you to 
drive me for a doctor. The job is 
a sovereign, remember !" 

‘ But there’s a gentleman inside.’ 

“De Montmorency knocked at 
the glass, and the driver drew it 
up. De Montmorency said to the 
man on the pathway, 

‘Mr. Belmore ill, did you say?” 

‘Yes, sir; taken suddenly ill.’ 

“De Montmorency leaped out, 
crying, 

‘Jump in, jumpin! I'll run up 
and see him.’ 

“When hereached theroom where 
Mr. Jackson and his partner stood, 
he found Belmore lying on a couch 
deadly white. 

‘Mr. de Montmorency, this is 
my partner, Mr. Connington. Mr. 
Connington, this is Mr. de Mont- 
morency, a friend of his Grace.’ 

‘His Grace be ! said De 





Montmorency. ‘I am a friend of 
Mr. Belmore. What’s the matter 
with him ?’ 


‘His Grace the Duke of Fen- 
wick has fainted upon learning the 
honours and wealth that have sud- 
denly come upon him.’ 
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‘ And who, in the name of Hea- 
ven, is his Grace the Duke of 
Fenwick ?” 

‘The person you knew as Mr. 
Antony Belmore is Duke of Fen- 
wick, with a rent-roll of ninety 
thousand a year.’”’ 


Here Cheyne finished reading, 
and, throwing down the proofs, 
said, 

‘Well, May, what do you think 
of it?” 

‘O, I think it very clever indeed, 
only—only—’ 

‘Yes, my ungrateful and critical 
sweetheart ?” 

‘ Only—only—doesn’t every one 
know who the heir to a dukedom 
is, like the heir to a kingdom ?” 

‘No; every one knows nothing.’ 

‘But doesn’t the Duke himself 
know who his heir is? Or doesn’t 
the House of Commons, or some 
one ?” 

‘ Dukes know absolutely nothing 
at all, and the House of Commons 
knows less.’ 

‘ But he isn’t gone mad, is he?’ 

“No; I hadn’t the heart to make 
him go mad. He'll wake up pre- 
sently as right as paint.’ 

While Charles Cheyne was read- 
ing chapter fifty-two in the little 
conservatory to his darling spright- 
ly May, the Duke of Shropshire, 
having voted against the detested 
Radicals, was returning by express 
train to Silverview Castle, and 
Edward Graham was seated in 
front of the Beagle Inn, Anerly, 
painting the peaceful valley with 
Anerly Church in the near middle 
distance. 


[To be continued. ] 




















HAMLET RE-HEARSED. 


% Comical Cragedp. 


—>_—__ 


SLOUGHBOROUGH was a dull sleepy 
town in Blankshire. Its twenty 
thousand unspeculative inhabitants 
had few sympathies beyond the 
borough bounds, and lived as quiet 
lives as isolated oysters. A bomb- 
shell in their midst could not have 
more astonished and alarmed them 
than the rumour that an amateur 
dramatic club was about to arise 
like a deadly upas over them. 
Sloughborough had always looked 
upon Thespis as an atrocious 
enemy to the social system and 
good business-like habits, and it de- 
termined to wage war to the knife 
against the intolerable innovation. 
Deputies from the ‘most potent, 
grave, and reverend signiors’ waited 
upon the Bishop of Sloughborough, 
and passionately besought him to 
use whatever influence he possessed 
in order to save ‘those misguided 
young men’ from ruin. The Bishop, 
a kindly sensible old gentleman, 
promised he would call upon the 
erring ones, but at the same time 
he did not consider the young 
men or the town 7” g/obo would be 
likely to suffer much by indulging 
in a little harmless amusement. 
The deputation rose in pious hor- 
ror, and most of the worthy inhab- 
itants of Sloughborough went to 
church on the following Sunday 
quite prepared to hear a combina- 
tion of Socialism and Ritualism 
thundered from the pulpit. 
Gradually the alarm died away, 
and, being assured that the club 
intended at first to study nothing 
more dangerous than Hamid 
Prince of Denmark, ‘ one of Shake- 
speare’s plays,’ as the Bishop ex- 





plained after visiting the members, 
the virtuous people became more 
easy in their minds, and finally 
began to look forward with no 
small degree of anxiety to the pro- 

duction of the drama. Such a 

revolution was an era in history ; 

nothing like it had been known 

since the passing of the Reform 

Act, at least in Sloughborough. 

The performance was to take 
place in the town-hall, and here 
the members of the Dramatic Club 
spent their evenings for a full 
month. Nightly they rehearsed, 
and upon the stage arrangements 
squandered as much energy as 
would have brought Napoleon 
back in triumph over the Alps. 
The chief difficulty was the church- 
yard scene, but eventually the 
club surmounted every obstacle. 
At last came the eventful night. 
Every seat in the concert-room 
was filled. The front row was 
occupied by the Mayor and Cor- 
poration Many of the aristocratic. 
families in Sloughborough and its 
neighbourhood took their places 
in the reserved chairs, and the 
shoopkeepers formed a powerful 
contingent in the rear. There 
had been a little trouble to induce 
the members of the Corporation 
to attend the performance, as Al- 
derman Jenkins had _ suddenly 
died, and was to be buried with 
honours during the week. Indeed 
it was at first proposed to post- 
pone the play; but a majority of 
the councillors, at a specially con- 
vened meeting, resolved not to 
spoil sport. 

The Mayor, in crimson, sat in 
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the middle of the front row. He 
was stout, middle-sized, pompous- 
looking, and fifty-five, with a face 
clean-shaven save for a fringe of 
grizzled hair which partly framed 
his good-humoured countenance. 
On one side of ‘his Worship’ sat 
his handsome wife, ‘fair, fat, and 
forty’-five, or thereabouts ; and on 
the other side a boy of eight, with 
long flaxen curls and a strong look 
of Henry VIII., ‘his Worship’s’ 
only son. Next the Mayor’s wife, 
Mr. Powell, the most prominent, 
popular, and influential councilman 
in Sloughborough, reclined, mop- 
ping his fat forehead with a colos- 
sal bandana. He was tall, stout, 
and well- favoured, with a counte- 
nance wherein tears and smiles 
struggled in vain for mastery. You 
could never tell whether his next 
facial contortion would be accom- 
panied with a sob or with a chuckle. 
His age might be anything from 
forty-five to sixty. Had he handed 
you his card—it was invariably his 
business card—you would have 
found engraved upon it the follow- 
ing legend : 





Mr, PERCIVAL C. POWELL, T.C. 
18 WILKINS STREET, 
SLOUGHBOROUGH, 


(N.B, Funeral Arrangements conducted 
in the most satisfactory manner.) 











The play began. When the 
Prince came on, the feminine por- 
tion of the audience fell into rap- 
tures over the physique of the 
hero; and, indeed, Will Water- 
house—the Hamlet of the evening 
—was a splendid fellow. He stood 
six feet in his pumps, and was 
built in accurate proportion. Every 
one was enchanted, and the curtain 
went down on the first act amidst 
uproarious applause. Thenaslight 
sensation was created in the breasts 
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of the ‘ pretty girls’ by the advent 
of half a dozen officers from the 
neighbouring town of Grassholm, 
who had lounged over ‘to see the 
thing, you know.’ As they walked 
up the hall, and gazed at the rows 
of smiling faces, the recollection of 
many a night of reckless gaiety in 
some well-nigh forgotten metropolis 
was wafted back. Sloughborough 
had been dozing for a long period, 
but itsawakening was more astound- 
ing than a sudden eruption of Ve- 
suvius. 

‘I say, James,’ said Mr. Powell 
to his Worship, ‘those youngsters 
reflect great credit upon their 
native town ; but, between you and 
me, I must confess I feel a little 
anxious about their churchyard 
scene. What do you say, Mrs. 
Catmur? turning to the Mayor's 
wife, who did not at all relish the 
unceremonious manner in which 
the undertaker persisted in ad- 
dressing her husband; but Mr. 
Powell was wealthy and influential, 
and it would be unwise to offend 
him, or check his familiarity. ‘I 
may tell you in confidence, Mrs. 
Catmur, that I have given the lads 
a few professional tips about the 
burial of Ophelia. Of course you 
can’t expect the young men to 
know all about such matters with- 
out a little advice from a person of 
my large and varied experience.’ 

‘Indeed’ said Mrs. Catmur, 
rather haughtily, not at all anxious 
to pursue the gloomy subject. 

No serious hitch occurred in 
the performance until the third act, 
when the Ghost stumbled over 
Hamlet in the Queen’s apartment ; 
but the audience, through sym- 
pathy with the illustrious dead, ap- 
plauded, and the Mayor's little son 
called out, in a voice of respect- 
ful admiration, ‘Encore! His 
Worship instantly checked the 
youth with an audible ‘ Hush! 
which evidently gave a tone to the 
house. 




















Shortly after the conclusion of 
the fourth act, a messenger came 
round to the front of the reserved 
chairs, and said, 

‘If you please, Mr. Powell, 
would you step behind the curtain 
for a moment?’ 

The Mayor was just about to 
have a joke with the smiling yet 
tearful councilman, that he hoped 
it wasn’t a ‘job;’ but ere he had 
time to bandy any Sloughborough 
witticisms, Mr. Powell stood up, 
his countenance the picture o 
terror, and exclaimed, 

‘Good gracious! Can anything 
have happened that—’ And before 
the astonished audience could 
hear the remainder of the under- 
taker’s inspired utterances, he had 
disappeared with a rush behind 
the footlights. 

Various were the surmises as to 
the cause of Mr. Powell’s mysteri- 
ous disappearance. 

‘It must be the Ghost, pa,’ said 
the Mayor’s little boy. 

‘Keep quiet, child,’ said his 
father. ‘What should you know 
about such matters ?’ 

A confused hum had already 
been heard from the stage; but 
now the undertaker’s voice electri- 
fied the audience— 

“*Can’t get him out? But you 
must get him out—now—at once! 
The hearse is already at the door ! 

‘Ssh! The people outside will 
hear you !’ 

‘ What do J care about the peo- 
ple outside? My professional re- 
putation is at stake. That’s none 
of your stock coffins, but best oak, 
and—’ 

* Well, we couldn’t help it.’ 

‘Couldn’t help it? What’s that 
to me, I should like to know? Out 
he must come, if he has to be taken 
away in compartments !’ 

* What are we to do?” 

‘Do? I don’t care what you 
do; but the coffin must leave this 
place at once. I’m a ruined man 
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if this gets wind, or if there’s a 
moment’s farther delay.’ 

* Get another—a duplicate coffin. 
No one will be the wiser. We'll 
see you don’t lose by it.’ 

* But I tell you itis impossible— 
none of your jokes, my good fel- 
low. How would you like to be 
buried alive yourself? There’s no 
use in struggling. If any injury is 
done to my property I’ll have every 
one of you locked up.’ 

The audience was by this time 
fairly terrified. What dreadful ac- 
cident, or worse, had occurred ? 
Had Laertes murdered Hamlet in 
earnest, and were they trying to 
induce Mr. Powell to bury him 
secretly before an inquest could 
be held? Or had Polonius been 
mortally wounded behind the ar- 
ras? No surmise was wild enough. 
Hysterics and smelling- bottles— 
luxuries almost unknown in the 
lethargic borough—were now the 
rule, rather than the exception. 
Even the gallant military men 
were becoming palpably funky. 

At last the Mayor, with that 
calm dignity which would have re- 
flected credit upon the mother of 
Coriolanus, rose and said, 

‘Ladies and gentlemen, some- 
thing wrong—decidedly wrong— 
seems to have occurred upon the 
stage. Let us hope it is nothing 
very serious or tragical ; dué’ (here 
he paused and coughed, in order 
to lend additional gravity to his 
remarks), ‘as Chief Magistrate of 
Sloughborough, I feel it my duty to 
allay the painful anxiety of my fel- 
low-citizens by ascertaining—per- 
sonally ascertaining—the extent of 
this unfortunate disaster.’ 

Then, bidding a tender farewell 
to his wife and child, and grinning 
a ghastly but re-assuring smile 
through his horsecollar whiskers, 
he stepped bravely and majestically 
from the hall and sought the stage- 
door. He was instantly admitted, 
and he advanced cautiously to- 
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wards the stage, whence came the 
mysterious voices of the night. 
Here he beheld Councillor Powell 
in tears bending over Ophelia’s 
coffin (lent for the occasion by the 
enterprising undertaker) in which 
lay the body of a man. 

*T'll tell you what we can do, 
Waterhouse,’ said Horatio. ‘ The 
pall can be put over the coffin while 
Ophelia is being duly consigned to 
the grave, and when your lines 
come on we can place the coffin 
standing on end, with your face to 
the audience. You could “ speak 
your speech” in that manner. Eh?’ 

A general titter from the actors 
greeted this suggestion. 

‘Good Heavens! What am I 
to do?’ sobbed Mr. Powell. ‘ Old 
Jenkins is to be buried in this very 
shell. Here, some of you, help me 
to lift the coffin and shake him out 
of it.’ 

‘No, no ! from the coffin, 

‘Bleed him, Mr. Powell, or put 
him on the Tanner system,’ sug- 
gested the First Gravedigger. 

In the uproar and confusion his 
Worship’s presence had not been 
noticed until now. 

‘O James,’ said the injured 
undertaker, ‘isn’t this very hard 
lines? These young ruffians were 
so elated with success, that nothing 
would satisfy Mr. Hamlet but to 
squeeze himself, for a lark, into a 
coffin that’s three sizes too small 
for him ; and we can’t get him out 


now, he’s jammed so tightly into it. 
It is old Jenkins’s coffin. I had the 
misfortune to lend it, and it should 
have been sent to his house to- 
night without fail. I’m ruined! 
We are a// ruined ’ 

‘Ring up the curtain,’ cried the 
Mayor; ‘nothing else will allay 
the alarm in the house.’ 

* No, no, for Heaven’s sake don’t 
do that ! gasped the colossal Ham- 
let in the coffin. ‘If the audience 
sees me, I shall be the laughing- 
stock of the town.’ 

‘There’s no help for it, Water- 
house. You must suffer for the 
exuberance of your youthful spirits. 
The peace of mind of hundreds of 
your fellow-citizens depends upon 
prompt and energetic action. Per- 
sonal vanity cannot for one mo- 
ment be allowed to interfere in a 
matter of such tremendous magni- 
tude ; and’ (here he paused), ‘as 
Chief Magistrate of Sloughborough, 
I feel it my duty—I should say I 
am responsible for the tranquillity 
of the people. No, Waterhouse, I 
must—nay, it is my duty to ignore 
your appeal. Ring up the curtain, 
I say? 

And as it slowly rose the coffin 
was placed on end and carried to- 
wards the footlights. In the strug- 
gle Hamlet fell out and made his 
final exit, but not before the audi- 
ence had seen his predicament and 
guessed the cause of the mysterious 
confusion. 





























POE: HIS LIFE AND WORK. 


By G. BARNETT SMITH. 





THERE is no more terribly sugges- 
tive story in literature than that of 
Edgar Allan Poe. A lurid light 
plays round the career of this bril- 
liant genius from the moment in 
which his star rose above the hori- 
zon to that in which it set amidst 
gloom and despair. Everything 
about him is d/zarre—his life, his 
character, his writings. Endowed 
with the finest faculties and the 
most sensitive organisation, it was 
his misfortune to fall into depths 
of degradation which caused him 
the keenest anguish and remorse. 
That he was far more unfortunate 
than guilty is now abundantly 
proved. Adopting a saying of 
Victor Hugo, his stories created 
un frisson nouveau ; and this same 
shiver overtakes us when we study 
his life. Yet, under whatever guise 
we see him, there is a fascination 
about this remarkable man which 
we cannot shake off; ‘he holds us 
with his glittering eye, and literary 
annals probably furnish no such 
striking example of what may be 
called personal magnetism. With 
this wayward child of genius, ex- 
istence was a perpetual struggle 
between the divine and the animal 
instincts—between the evil and 
the good. In his best moods he 
had moments of exaltation such as 
come to but few men; in his worst, 
he was plunged into excesses over 
which we would willingly draw a 
veil. His own expressed thoughts 
convey to us the impression of one 
constantly looking behind him for 
the evil spirit who is ever dog- 
ging his footsteps, and who is con- 
scious that, sooner or later, his 


dread enemy must claim the vic- 
tory. Never, surely, were such 
passionate exclamations addressed 
to high Heaven as those which 
were wrung from the lips of Poe— 
never, surely, had human soul 
more of those ‘violent delights’ 
which have ‘violent ends,’ or 
more of those moments of terrible 
despondency when the blackness 
of desolation envelops all. 

Poe has added a new note to 
the gamut of sorrow and despair. 
He stands apart as an object of 
singular interest, and, notwith- 
standing all that has been written 
upon him, that interest still re- 
mains inexhaustible. He was born 
at Boston on the 19th of January 
1809, a year which also witnessed 
the birth of such different per- 
sonalities as Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, William Ewart Glad- 
stone, and Alfred Tennyson. The 
fitness of things is seen in an ex- 
ceptional birth resulting from an ex- 
ceptional union. Poe’s father was 
of good birth, but of a roving and 
excitable disposition. He took to 
the stage, and married a talented 
actress named Elizabeth Arnold. 
From the paternal side Poe inhe- 
rited a strange mixture of French, 
Italian, and Irish blood ; but the 
intellectual endowment came, as 
it most frequently does in the case 
of men of genius, from the mother’s 
side. Mrs. Poe appears to have 


excelled both as an artist and an 
actress. The future poet being 
left an orphan very early, he was 
adopted by his godfather, John 
Allan, a wealthy Scotch merchant, 
who had settled down and married 
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in the State of Virginia. It was 
unfortunate for Poe that, at an age 
when few children have abandoned 
their leading-strings, he was left to 
the guidance of his own will, and 
became virtually master of his own 
actions. In one of an imaginative 
and easily excitable temperament, 
such license, as he himself has re- 
marked, naturally became, in time, 
a cause of serious disquietude to 
his friends, and of positive injury 
to himself. Poe came to Europe 
with the Allans; and in the year 
1816 was placed at school at Stoke 
Newington. While here, his clever- 
ness attracted attention; but it 
was also observed that he had been 
spoilt by his adoptive parents. 
Mr. Allan was largely responsible 
for the after consequences ; for he 
appears to have been changeable 
and fitful in his treatment of Poe, 
whose temperament he was per- 
fectly unable to understand. Re- 
called to America in 1821, we find 
the youthful poet busy construct- 
ing imaginative pieces at the age 
of fourteen. For three or four years 
he was a scholar in a well-known 
academy at Richmond, Virginia. 
It was in this city that he met his 
first and last love, Elmira Royster, 
who afterwards became Mrs. Shel- 
ton. One year Poe passed at the 
University of Virginia; and it is 
admitted, by his warmest admirers, 
that his conduct here was far from 
exemplary, though he was not that 
hardened, intemperate, and reck- 
less being he has been frequently 
represented. 

Fortunately for the memory of 
Poe, the world is at length supplied 
with an antidote to the slanders of 
Griswold and others, in the shape 
of a perfectly trustworthy and most 
interesting account of his career.* 

* The biography by Mr. John H. Ingram, 
entitled Zdgar Allan Poe: his Life, Let- 
ters, and Opinions, which throws a new 
light upon many passages in Poe's career, 


and disposes of many hitherto unrefuted 
statements, 
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It is to this work we are indebted 


for many of the biographical facts 
which it is necessary briefly to re- 
capitulate in order to a right un- 
derstanding of the poet’s character. 
Poe was always being inspired by 
a passion of some kind, either Pla- 
tonic or otherwise. In the former 
category we must class his admir- 
ation for Mrs. Helen Stannard, 
which he has described as ‘the 
one idolatrous and purely ideal 
love’ of his ill-starred boyhood, and 
which gave rise to those exception- 
ally beautiful stanzas, beginning, 
* Helen, thy beauty is to me.’ His 
regret for this lady was deep and 
lasting; and one who knew him 
later finds in it a key to much that 
seemed strange and abnormal in 
his after life. In 1827, Poe’s first 
volume appeared, Zamerlane, and 
other Poems. We look back to 
this volume now chiefly because it 
set forth the author’s indestructible 
belief in his own powers. Some 
of his numbers, even in this early 
volume, were by no means con- 
temptible, either on the score of 
sentiment or rhythm; but the 
whole conveys the impression of 
being a jumble of passion and am- 
bition. There was some power of 
song, certainly ; but as yet it was 
quite possible for it to have died 
without ripening. The book was 
suppressed ; and shortly afterwards, 
if we are to believe what was con- 
fidently stated by Poe's friends, and 
never contradicted by himself, he 
came to Europe in order to offer 
his services to the Greeks against 
their Turkish tyrants. Hannay 
loved to think of Poe in the Medi- 
terranean ; but that he ever reached 
there is more than questionable; 
and it is asserted that it was an 
elder brother—also a poet, and a 
dissipated one into the bargain— 
who was fired, like Byron, by the 
Greek struggie for independence. 
During Poe’s absence in Europe 
Mrs. Allan died; and on his re- 




















turn, in 1829, he does not appear 
to have got on well with her sur- 
viving husband, his guardian. Poe 
probably exasperated him in many 
ways; and Mr. Allan had not the 
pleasantest manner of his own, so 
that a rupture ensued. For two 
years we find the poet residing with 
his aunt, Mrs. Clemm of Baltimore; 
but, before this, he had been a 
cadet at West Point Military Aca- 
demy, from which he had been 
expelled for certain breaches of the 
regulations ; and he had also gone 
through a variety of experiences in 
the pursuit of literature. Mrs. 
Clemm had an only child, Vir- 
ginia, a very beautiful girl of four- 
teen ; and with her, of course, the 
susceptible Edgar immediately fell 
in love. She reciprocated his af- 
fection, and eventually became his 
child-wife, loving him and clinging 
to him through all the painful vicis- 
situdes of his subsequent career, 
until her untimely death. Poe was 
married in the year 1836; and 
from this date forward we con- 
stantly find him, as he once wrote 
to John P. Kennedy, the novelist, 
falling into ‘a little temporary dif- 
ficulty.’ Still for some time there 
was no shadow over his domestic 
happiness. He was happy in his 
home and happy in his wife, while 
composing such strangely self-re- 
vealing works as the JVarrative of 
Arthur Gordon Pym. In 1838 he 
removed to Philadelphia, having 
the whole burden of the house- 
hold upon his shoulders. He ap- 
pears, in all earnestness, to have 
sought literary work, and to have 
struggled manfully to live as a man 
ought. It was now that he wrote 
the weird tale of ‘ Ligeia’ for the 
American Museum. This story, 
which was suggested by a dream, 
had for its motto a quotation from 
the Zssays of Joseph Glanvill: 
‘Man doth not yield himself to the 
angels, nor unto death utterly, save 
only through the weakness of his 
VOL. XXVIII. 
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feeble will.’ Such a theme exactly 
suited the imperious defiant spirit 
of Poe, who sometimes carried his 
estimation of his own powers to a 
sublime excess. For example, a 
friend records that, upon one occa- 
sion, when he got into a discussion 
with the poet upon the subject of 
Pantheism, Poe was at first very 
quiet, but, slowly changing as he 
went on, at last a look of scornful 
pride worthy of Milton’s Satan flash- 
ed over his pale delicate face and 
broad brow ; a strange thrill nerved 
and dilated for an instant his slight 
figure, as he exclaimed, ‘ My whole 
nature utterly revolts at the idea 
that there is any being in the uni- 
verse superior to myself!’ There 
was an extraordinary and uncun- 
scionable egotism in Poe which 
was not held in check either by 
any intellectual or social restraint. 
At times this egotism, or conceit, 
borders on the ridiculous ; and its 
amazing strength is but another 
lamentable proof of the absence of 
those wholesome checks which 
such natures absolutely require in 
their boyhood. 

The years 1841-42 were years 
of rapid production with Poe, many 
of his best-known tales being at 
this period published in Graham's 
Magazine, a periodical whose sale 
enormously increased on account 
of his efforts. In April of the last- 
named year, however, he resigned 
the editorship of the magazine for 
reasons which are partially veiled 
in obscurity. Even with the aid 
of Mr. Ingram’s biography, we are 
unable to understand many of the 
episodes in Poe’s career. There 
always seems to be something in 
the background, something for 
which no adequate explanation is 
forthcoming—certainly none that 
is to the credit of the poet. ‘ Ner- 
vous restlessness’ is no doubt a 
very uncomfortable thing to suffer 
from, but it does not compel a man 
to throw away his best chances ; 
c 
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and it is greatly to be feared that 
moral irregularities must account 
for the frequent lapses of Poe, and 
his failures to preserve his occupa- 
tions and his friendships. He gave 
way periodically to intoxication, 
but never without bitterly lamenting 
his fall afterwards. But, while thus 
blameworthy, every one must pity 
theman. Hearhim unbosom himself 
in this sad autobiographic fragment: 

‘Six years ago,’ he said, writing 
to a correspondent in 1848, ‘a wife, 
whom I loved as no man ever loved 
before, ruptured a blood-vessel in 
singing. Her life was despaired of. 
I took leave of her for ever, and 
underwent all the agonies of her 
death. She recovered partially, and 
Iagain hoped. At the end ofa year 
the vessel broke again. I went 
through precisely the same scene. 
Then again—again, and even once 
again, at varying intervals. Each 
time I felt all the agonies of her 
death, and at each accession of 
the disorder I loved her more dear- 
ly, and clung to her life with more 
desperate pertinacity. But I am 
constitutionally sensitive—nervous 
in a very unusual degree. I be- 
came insane, with long intervals 
of horrible sanity. During these 
fits of absolute unconsciousness, I 
drank—God only knows how often 
or how much. As a matter of 
course, my enemies referred the 
insanity to the drink, rather than 
the drink to the insanity. I had, 
indeed, nearly abandoned all hope 
of a permanent cure, when I found 
one in the death of my wife. This 
I can and do endure as becomes a 
man. It was the horrible never- 
ending oscillation between hope 
and despair which I could not 
longer have endured, without total 
loss of reason. In the death of 
what was my life, then, I receive a 
new, but—O God !—how melan- 
choly an existence !’ 

There is the stamp of truth in 
this confession, which disarms criti- 


cism and inspires commiseration ; 
but Poe’s contemporaries were 
scarcely likely to put the best com- 
plexion upon the affair, especially 
when he had attacked many of 
them in their works with extra- 
ordinary bitterness. He undoubt- 
edly purified American literature 
of many excrescences by his bold 
and fearless method of criticism, 
but this only made him a marked 
man in certain quarters. That he 
was ardently attached to his young 
wife admits of no doubt; Mrs. Os- 
good, who knew them both inti- 
mately, testifies strongly to that; 
but when he lost her it was but 
too apparent that he had no solid 
and sterling basis of moral prin- 
ciple to fall back upon for his sup- 
port. His imagination was the 
strongest thing about him, and 
when the waves and billows of 
trouble buffet a man, he needs a 
stronger staying-power than that. 
The ever-recurring necessity of 
writing for bread was very galling 
to Poe, while the illness of his wife 
unfitted him for literary work. It 
is said that, powerless to provide 
for the necessities of home, ‘he 
would steal out of his house at 
night, and go off and wander about 
the streets for hours, proud, heart- 
sick, despairing, not knowing which 
way to turn, or what to do, while 
Mrs. Clemm (his wife’s mother) 
would endure the anxiety at home 
as long as she could, and then 
start off in search of him.’ What 
a picture of domestic life this fur- 
nishes! At one time he attempted, 
but unsuccessfully, to obtain a 
government post, which should at 
least lift him above want and com- 
plete dependence. He was again 
driven to ply his pen with renewed 
vigour. It would have been well 
for Poe could his life at Richmond, 
Virginia, when he wrote for the 
Southern Literary Messenger, have 
continued. His singularly clever 
story of the A/S. found in a Bottle 
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had made him many literary friends, 
and work promised to be profitable 
and abundant. But these days were 
long over. He now became ac- 
quainted with a Philadelphia pub- 
lisher, by whose aid he hoped to 
launch Zhe Stylus, a magazine over 
which he had long brooded ; but 
the scheme fell through. In 1843 
he obtained a prize of one hundred 
dollars for his story of ‘The Gold 
Bug ;’ but by this time he was in 
very low water pecuniarily. And 
yet, under the continual stress of 
poverty, he wrote many of his best 
critical articles. There was one 
upon Horne’s Orion, which led to 
a correspondence between the two 
poets. In 1844 Poe perpetrated 
a startling hoax upon the New 
York world through the medium 
of the Suz newspaper. Our Yan- 
kee cousins are fond of a good 
rattling sensation, and they cer- 
tainly got it on this occasioa. We 
can fancy the readers of the Sua 
rubbing their eyes as they pon- 
dered the following piece of very 
special intelligence: ‘ Astounding 
news by express, vi@ Norfolk! The 
Atlantic crossed in three days! 
Signal triumph of Mr. Monck 
Mason’s flying machine! Arrival 
at Sullivan’s Island, near Charles- 
ton, S.C., of Mr. Mason, Mr. 
Robert Holland, Mr. Henson, 
Mr. Harrison Ainsworth, and four 
others, in the steering balloon 
Victoria, after a passage of seventy- 
five hours from land to land! Full 
particulars of the voyage!’ There 
was, of course, a rush for the sole 
paper containing such news, and 
the trick was a great success ; but, 
like many of Theodore Hook’s, it 
would not bear repeating. Towards 
the close of this year the Mew Mir- 
rer, a periodical to which Poe had 
been a frequent contributor, col- 
lapsed ; and leaving Philadelphia, 
he resolved upon trying his for- 
tunes in New York once more. 
The following year was the most 
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brilliant in his literary career. To- 
wards the close of January the 
first published version of his poetic 
masterpiece, ‘The Raven,’ appeared 
in the Evening Mirror, edited by 
N. P. Willis. The publication was 
from advance sheets of the Ameri- 
can Review, and in describing the 
poem Willis affirmed that it was 
‘the most effective single example 
of fugitive poetry ever published in 
this country, and unsurpassed in 
English poetry for subtle concep- 
tion, masterly ingenuity of versifi- 
cation, and consistent sustaining of 
imaginative lift.’ It certainly made 
Poe famous, and has kept his 
name famous ever since. ‘No 
single fugitive poem,’ says his bio- 
grapher, ‘ever caused such a furore. 
In the course of a few weeks it 
spread over the whole of the 
United States, calling into exist- 
ence parodies and imitations in- 
numerable, and indeed creating 
quite a literature of its own.’ Yet 
for ‘this masterpiece of genius— 
this poem which has probably done 
more for the renown of American 
letters than any other single work 
—it is alleged that Poe, then in 
the heyday of his intellect and re- 
putation, received the sum of ten 
dollars !' We can neither subscribe 
to the dictum as to the value of 
‘The Raven’ transcending anything 
else in American letters, nor express 
much surprise at the remuneration 
paid for it. Certainly Longfellow in 
poetry, and Hawthorne by his Scar- 
let Letter, have done as much for the 
mere renown of American letters, 
while the editor who accepted Poe’s 
poem would naturally plead that 
at the time he published it he 
could not possibly foresee the 
Jurore that would attach to it. 
For the poem itself, however, in 
common with thousands, we have 
nothing but admiration, and it is 
worth while to look into the gene- 
sis of a thing which may be fairly 
said to have acquired a universal 
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fame. It is matter of speculation 
where its first root-idea came from. 
Poe described to Buchanan Read 
the whole process of the construc- 
tion of his wonderful lyric, and 
declared that the suggestion of it 
arose from a line in Mrs. Browning’s 
poem, ‘Lady Geraldine’s Courtship.’ 
The line in question is, ‘With a 
murmurous stir uncertain, in the 
air the purple curtain ; and there 
is certainly a very close resem- 
blance between this and a line in 
‘The Raven.’ But there was a still 
more remarkable coincidence in 
connection with a poem entitled 
‘Isadore,’ by an American writer, 
Mr. Albert Pike, and published 
some time before Poe’s. As Mr. 
Ingram states, both write a poem 
lamenting a lost love, when, in 
point of fact, neither one nor the 
other had lost his ‘ Isadore’ or his 
‘Lenore,’ save in imagination. But 
the coincidence extends to sub- 
ject, refrain, and the word selected 
for the refrain. Poe has two im- 
mense and towering advantages, 
however, over the other writer. 
He is a consummate artist, in the 
first place ; and in the second, by 
his fine imagination, he is able to 
invest his work with a meaning and 
a power which shall appeal to the 
great mass of mankind. Never- 
theless, two stanzas from Mr. Pike’s 
poem will show that Poe must not 
only have seen it, but been strong- 
ly impressed by it: 
‘Thou art lost to me for ever—I have lost 
thee, Isadore ; 
Thy head will never rest upon my loyal 
bosom more. 
Thy tender eyes will never more gaze fondly 
into mine, 
Nor thine arms around me lovingly and 


trustingly entwine. 
Thou art lost to me for ever, Isadore. 


My footsteps through the rooms resound 
all sadly and forlore ; 

The garish sun shines flauntingly upon the 
unswept floor ; 

The mocking-bird still sits and sings a 
melancholy strain ; 

For my heart is like a heavy cloud that 
overflows with rain. 

Thou art lost to me for ever, Isadore.’ 
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Dickens's raven in Barnaby Rudge 
appears to have given Poe the idea 
for the melancholy bird which plays 
so striking and so weird a part in 
his immortal poem. In fact, call- 
ing attention previously to a point 
which Dickens had failed to make 
with his raven, the poet remarked 
that the bird ‘might have been 
made more than we now see it, 2 
portion of the conception of the 
fantastic Barnaby. Its croakings 
might have been prophetically 
heard in the course of the drama. 
Its character might have performed, 
in regard to that of the idiot, much 
the same part as does, in music, 
the accompaniment in respect to 
the air.’ Other curious, but Jess 
important, facts might be cited 
proving that ‘The Raven’ was by 
no means a totally unassisted work 
of the imagination. 

We now see Poe once more with 
the ball at his feet. Another 
chance is given to him, such as 
falls to the lot of but few literary 
men. In 1845-46 he is in New 
York, mingling in the best society, 
charming every one by the fascina- 
tion of his manners and the bril- 
liancy of his conversational powers. 
He is, in fact, idolised for his genius. 
Mrs. Whitman has recorded the in- 
terest taken in the poet by the 
literary society of New York, and 
how he was regarded as something 
fresh and novel. Whether right 
or wrong, he was always terribly in 
earnest, and, like De Quincey, ‘ he 
never supposed anything, he always 
knew.’ It was at this time that 
Poe became intimately acquainted 
with Mrs. Frances Sargent Osgood, 
a lady of considerable poetic gifts. 
Describing her first interview with 
him, she says, ‘I shall never for- 
get the morning when I was sum- 
moned to the drawing-room by Mr. 
Willis to receive him. With his 
proud and beautiful head erect, 
his dark eyes flashing with the 
electric light of feeling and thought, 
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a peculiar, an inimitable blending 
of sweetness and hauteur in his 
expression and manner, he greeted 
me calmly, gravely, almost coldly ; 
yet with so marked an earnestness 
that I could not help being deeply 
impressed by it. From that mo- 
ment until his death we were 
friends.’ Rebutting the calumnies 
of his enemies, Mrs. Osgood as- 
serts that Poe had always the strict- 
est reverence for women. While 
blameless, however, he allowed 
himself to be drawn into entangle- 
ments which furnished food for 
scandal. His better judgment also 
forsook him occasionally in literary 
matters, as in the controversy with 
an obscure writer named English, 
which Mr. Ingram relates at length. 
Poe’s treatment of the man was 
clever and sarcastic, but the play 
was not worth the candle. But 
there is also something in the 
poet’s attacks upon far abler and 
better men of letters which leaves 
a suspicion of jealousy. It may 
not have been so, but the manner 
of Poe’s criticism certainly creates 
that unfortunate impression. He 
was frequently too stinted in his 
praise of some of the finest literary 
Spirits of America. 

Early in 1846 Poe removed 
with his wife and Mrs. Clemm to 
a little cottage at Fordham. Here 
life for some time was perfectly 
unclouded, and all that it should 
be. Mrs. Gove-Nichols, who visited 
the Poe family at this place, has 
pictured the scene of domestic 
content and happiness. In writing 
and receiving letters the poet was 
perfectly content. He had been 
especially delighted on receiving a 
letter from Mrs. Browning, telling 
him that his ‘poem of “ The Raven” 
had awakened a fit of horror in 
England.’ The narrator throws a 
strong side-light upon the character 
of Poe when she adds, ‘ This was 
what he loved to do. To make 


the flesh creep, to make one shud- 
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der and freeze with horror, was 
more to his relish (I cannot say 
more to his mind or heart) than to 
touch the tenderest chords of sym- 
pathy or sadness.’ This is the 
great point of his tales, and the 
idiosyncrasy was an unfortunate 
one for the author. Being re- 
minded on one occasion by Mrs. 
Gove-Nichols of a previous con- 
versation in which he had said 
that he despised fame, Poe ex- 
claimed energetically and almost 
fiercely, ‘ It was false ; I love fame. 
I dote on it; I idolise it; I would 
drink to the very dregs the glori- 
ous intoxication. I would have 
incense ascend in my honour from 
every hill and hamlet, from every 
town and city on this earth. Fame! 
glory ! they are life-giving breath 
and living blood. No man lives 
unless he is famous. How bitterly 
I belied my nature, and my aspira- 
tions, when I said I did not desire 
fame, and that I despised it! 
Such talk may appear wild exag- 
geration, but it is confessions like 
these which give us an insight into 
the man’s nature. His soul, which 
was tore often intoxicated than 
his body, was as ambitious in its 
way as that of a Napoleon Bona- 
parte. 

While at Fordham the youthful 
Mrs. Poe was attacked by con- 
sumption, and sank rapidly. The 
household was very poor. Mrs. 
Gove-Nichols, on visiting the in- 
valid, found that ‘there was no 
clothing on the bed, which was 
only straw, but a snow-white coun- 
terpane and sheets. The weather 
was cold, and the sick lady had 
the dreadful chills that accompany 
the hectic fever of consumption. 
She lay on the straw bed, wrapped 
in her husband's greatcoat, with a 
large tortoiseshell cat in her bosom. 
The wonderful cat seemed con- 
scious of her great usefulness. The 
coat and the cat were the sufferer’s 
only means of warmth, except as 
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her husband held her hands, and 
her mother her feet.’ These pain- 
ful facts having been made known 
to a benevolent lady named Mrs. 
Shew (afterwards Houghton), she 
not only headed a private subscrip- 
tion, but from that moment watched 
over the suffering family as a 
mother. But the end could not 
be averted. Death came for the 
young wife, and the day of the 
funeral seems to have been a deso- 
late dreary day—‘ The skies they 
were ashen and sober’—and the 
bereaved husband ‘was forced to 
assume his old military cloak, 
which Mrs. Shew had been at pains 
to hide out of sight, fearing the 
memories it must arouse, it having, 
erstwhile, and in the days of their 
greatest tribulation, served as a 
covering for Virginia’s bed.’ When 
all was over the poet gave way, 
and fell into a kind of apathetic 
stupor, but Mrs. Shew still con- 
tinued to befriend him. He re- 
covered somewhat, but soon after- 
wards suffered a relapse; and 
amongst those who came to his 
aid were General Scott and ‘Stella’ 
(Mrs. Lewis), the author of 
‘Sappho.’ Amongst other peculi- 
arities of Poe, of which we are re- 
minded by his correspondence 
with a New-England lady, he had 
a habit of unburdening himself of 
his very heart’s secrets to any one 
who would listen to him; and, 
further, he was always deeply en- 
raptured by his newest friend, 
whomsoever it might be. These 
things were due to the quicksilver 
nature of his temperament. How 
he came to be grossly misunder- 
stood is shown clearly by these 
sentences from one of his own 
letters: ‘ My habits are rigorously 
abstemious, and I omit nothing of 
the natural regimen requisite for 
health, z.c. I rise early, eat moder- 
ately, drink nothing but water, and 
take abundant and regular exercise 
in the open air. The desire for 
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society comes upon me only when 
I have been excited by drink. 
Then only I go—that is, at these 
times only I have been in the prac- 
tice of going among my friends, 
who seldom, or in fact never, 
having seen me unless excited, 
take it for granted that I am al- 
ways so. Those who rea//y know 
me know better.” Poe was as ac- 
tive as ever in 1848 over his great 
scheme of the Sty/us magazine. 
For some time he could write and 
speak of nothing else. To further 
it, he gave a lecture on ‘ The Uni- 
verse, but very few of those who 
had the honour to be included in 
the universe attended. He was 
brilliant as usual, but he had 
scarcely mastered the great secret 
he was determined to unriddle. 
His theory is explained at length 
in his work entitled Eureka. That 
he was not a scientist this effusion 
clearly proves, and of course only 
an intellect trained in scientific 
learning and method could be ex- 
pected to grapple with such a 
theme in a fit and worthy manner. 
Poe himself appears in the end to 
have been convinced of this, and 
wished his work to be taken only 
for what it is,a prose poem. The 
Universe would doubtless be an 
attractive theme for one possessing 
a daring imagination like Poe, but 
its secrets were, and are, such as 
utterly to defy a reasonable expo- 
sition from merely vague generali- 
sations. In Zureka, Poe demon- 
strated that, if he held firmly any 
theory at all concerning the rela- 
tions of life and the universe, it 
was a Pantheistic one. In all his 
writings we perceive one great de- 
fect—the absence of humour. Of 
invective he had enough and to 
spare, when wasted upon nobodies 
and busybodies, but of that quality 
which would have enabled him to 
cast off despair he had none. Hu- 
mour is the enemy of settled gloom, 
and it would have been well for 











Poe as a man if he had been en- 
dowed with it. The only approach 
to it recorded in conversation was 
when he was once speaking of the 
Jesuit fathers at Fordham College 
—‘ They were highly - cultivated 
gentlemen and scholars,’ he said ; 
‘smoked, drank, and played cards 
like gentlemen, and never said a 
word about religion !’ 

Poe took an intense interest in 
his Zureka, and there is some- 
thing approaching the ludicrous in 
Mr. Putnam’s account of the fierce 
earnestness with which he regarded 
the book. ‘ Newton’s discovery of 
gravitation,’ he assured the pub- 
lisher, ‘ was a mere incident com- 
pared with the discoveries revealed 
in this book. It would at once 
command such unusual and intense 
interest, that the publisher might 
give up all other enterprises, and 
make this one book the business 
of his lifetime. An edition of fifty 
thousand copies might be sufficient 
to begin with, but it would be but 
a small beginning. No other scien- 
tific event in the history of the 
world approached in importance 
the original developments of the 
book.’ Mr. Putnam scarcely saw 
his way to the relinquishment of 
all other engagements, in order to 
make room for the Zureka, but 
he had no objection to begin the 
revolution in a small way; so, in- 
stead of beginning with fifty thou- 
sand copies, he ventured upon five 
hundred. It was quite as well he 
did so; for although there is a cer- 
tain grandeur in Poe’s ideas, yet 
Poe himself has gone, and the 
secrets of the universe still remain 
unravelle:. So that, grand and 
majestic as may have been Poe’s 
speculations, it would doubtless be 
very inconvenient for Messrs. Put- 
nam to be burdened with them in 
a concrete form, in the shape of 
forty-nine thousand five hundred 
volumes, upon their shelves. 

Turning from this gigantic theme, 
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which was stated and expounded 
in a modest little volume of 144 
pages, dedicated to Baron von 
Humboldt, we follow the poet in 
his wanderings, destined, alas, 
now to be very brief on this grief- 
stricken planet. He appeared at 
Richmond again, renewing old and 
making new acquaintances, and still 
pushing his scheme for a magazine. 
Then he returned to Fordham, 
where he was employed writing for 
the magazines, rarely leaving home 
now. At the residence of Mrs. 
Shew, however, he wrote the first 
rough draft of ‘ The Bells,’ amongst 
the most melodious of poems. 
Here again one of his best-known 
effusions arose out of the simplest 
circumstances. Coming in one 
day, he said that he had to write a 
poem, and had no feeling, no in- 
spiration. Church-bells were ring- 
ing in the distance. Mrs. Shew 
handed him paper, but he declined 
it, saying, ‘I so dislike the noise 
of bells to-night. I cannot write; 
Ihave nosubject—I am exhausted.’ 
The lady took up the pen, and, 
pretending to mimic his style, 
wrote, ‘The Bells, by E. A. Poe,’ 
and added, in mere sportiveness, 
‘The bells, the little silver bells,’ 
Poe finishing off the stanza. She 
suggested, for the next verse, ‘ The 
heavy iron bells,’ and this Poe also 
worked out into a stanza. Thus 
the poem grew. The poet was not 
well; and when he had finished 
the work retired to rest, sleeping 
for twelve hours. Next day he 
could hardly recall the evening’s 
work. ‘This showed his mind 
was injured,’ Mrs. Shew observes, 
‘nearly gone out for want of food, 
and from disappointment. He had 
not been drinking, and had only 
been a few hours from home. 
Evidently his vitality was low, and 
he was nearly insane.’ It was 
probably a reaction, such as the 
taking of opium frequently brings. 
But Poe was certainly now in a 
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very weak and debilitated con- 
dition. Mr. Ingram says that, at 
times, his contempt for the ordinary 
conventionalities of life rendered 
it difficult for his friends to main- 
tain their relations with him. The 
observation is vague, and we are 
left to fill in its details as best we 
may. Whatever Poe’s faults were, 
nevertheless, they were such as to 
alienate from: him the very friend 
who had so long befriended him. 
He wrote to Mrs. Shew a passionate 
and fervid appeal, in which he de- 
scribed himself as ‘a lost soul’ (a 
figure of speech); but she must 
have seen that it was hopeless 
longer to attempt to guide him, 
and the two never met again. But 
there was another lady with whom 
he had become acquainted, the 
well-known poetess, Mrs. Helen 
Whitman. With her he appears 
to have instantly fallen in love, and 
some idea of the fervent nature of 
his letters to her may be gathered 
from this extract: ‘All thoughts, 
all passions seem now merged in 
that one consuming desire—the 
mere wish to make you compre- 
hend—to make you see /¢hat for 
which there is no human voice, 
the unutterable fervour of my love 
for you; for so well do I know 
your poet nature, that I feel sure 
if you could but look down xow 
into the depths of my soul with 
your spiritual eyes, you cou/d not 
refuse to speak to me what, alas, 
you still leave, resolutely leave, 
unspoken. You would /ove me, 
if only for the greatness of my love. 
Is it not something, in this cold 
dreary world, ¢o be loved? O,if I 
could but burn into your spirit the 
deep, the ¢rwe meaning which I 
attach to those three syllables un- 
derlined! But, alas, the effort is 
all in vain, and “I live and die 
unheard.”’ 

The poet’s soul seemed to be 
constantly exhausting itself initalics 
and dashes. ‘This and other pass- 
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ages are very typical of the chro- 
nically disturbed state of his heart. 
In another letter he asks to be al- 
lowed to comfort her, to tranquil- 
lise her, or, if Fate so wills it, to go 
down into the grave with her. In 
a third of these passionate love 
epistles there is a solemn assevera- 
tion which it is of great importance 
to note as bearing upon his career. 
‘ By the God who reigns in heaven,’ 
he exclaims, ‘I swear to you that 
my soul is incapable of dishonour ; 
that, with the exception of occa- 
sional follies and excesses, which I 
bitterly lament, but to which I have 
been driven by intolerable sorrow, 
and which are hourly committed 
by others without attracting any 
notice whatever, I can call to 
mind no act of my life which would 
bring a blush to my cheek—or to 
yours. He continued to plead 
with her, until at length she sent 
him a brief and indecisive note 
which perplexed him. Poe then 
wrote that he would be at Pro- 
vidence, where Mrs. Whitman re- 
sided, on the following evening. 
He went ; but instead of going to 
the lady’s house, he returned in a 
dreadfully depressed state, and, by 
an abortive attempt at suicide, 
‘reduced himself to a truly deplor- 
able condition.’ Poe still gave 
the lady no peace, and one morn- 
ing called upon her in a state of 
delirious excitement, imploring her 
to save him from some terrible im- 
pending doom. She was afraid to 
speak the word he wished, viz. that 
she would marry him, for she had 
been warned by others against 
doing so. The poet prevailed in 
the end, however, and Mrs. Whit- 
man ‘ permitted him to extract from 
her a promise that she would be- 
come his wife, upon condition that 
he never touched intoxicants again, 
declaring that nothing, save his own 
infirmity, should cause her to re- 
cede from her plighted troth.’ The 
preparations for the marriage were 














now pushed forward, but the union 
never took place. Information was 
conveyed to Mrs. Whitman and to 
her relatives, that during his ab- 
sence he had violated the solemn 
pledge of abstinence so recently 
given. This might possibly have 
been the work of some enemy ; but 
Mrs. Whitman, though she observed 
no trace of the infringement of his 
promise in his appearance, was im- 
pelled afterwards to write the fol- 
lowing account of their separation : 
‘I was at last convinced that it 
would be in vain longer to hope 
against hope. I knew that he had 
irrevocably lost the power of self- 
recovery. Gathering together some 
papers which he had intrusted to 
my keeping, I placed them in his 
hands without a word of explana- 
tion or reproach, and, utterly worn 
out and exhausted by the mental 
conflicts and anxieties and responsi- 
bilities ofthe last few days, I drench- 
ed my handkerchief with ether 
and threw myself on a sofa, hoping 
to lose myself in utter unconscious- 
ness. Sinking on his knees beside 
me, he entreated me to speak to 
him—to speak one word, but one 
word. At last I responded, almost 
inaudibly, “What can I say?” 
“Say that you love me, Helen.” 
“ 7 love you.” These were the last 
words I ever spoke to him.’ A 
melodramatic situation, surely, but 
one of terrible import to Poe. 

The last tragic scene in the 
poet’s ill-starred career reminds us 
in its naked horror of the death of 
a still greater man of genius, Chris- 
topher Marlowe. The rupture of 
the engagement with Mrs. Whit- 
man gave rise to scandalous reports, 
and Poe, in regard to this and 
other matters, was undoubtedly 
greatly maligned; but still, there 
is one passage in his most friendly 
biographer’s account which is in- 
directly damaging to his character. 
‘Mrs. Osgood, Mrs. Shew, and 
Mrs. Whitman attempted, as has 
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been seen, more or less to befriend 
the helpless poet ; but as they one 
after the other deemed it necessary 
to let him go his ways, he sank 
deeper and deeper into the ‘Slough 
of Despond.”’ Why did they deem 
it necessary to let him go his 
ways, unless they had discovered 
that the work of reformation was 
hopeless? But we tay well feel 
with them, while strongly blaming 
the poet, that there is room enough 
for pity. There were few who 
could understand such a nature as 
Poe’s, or gauge the depth and 
strength of the struggles which he 
made after a higher and nobler life. 
Poe died at Baltimore, and from 
Mr. Ingram’s narrative we quote 
the passage in which the end is 
depicted: ‘ Early in October, on 
the 2d apparently, Poe left Rich- 
mond for New York. He pro- 
ceeded by boat to Baltimore, which 
city he reached safely on the morn- 
ing following his departure. Upon 
his arrival he gave his trunk to a 
porter to convey it, it is stated, to 
the cars which were timed to leave 
in an hour or so for Philadelphia, 
whilst he sought some refreshment. 
What now happened is still shroud- 
ed in mystery. Before leaving 
Richmond the poet had complain- 
ed of indisposition, of chilliness, 
and of exhaustion, and it is just 
possible that the increase of these 
symptoms may have enticed him 
into breaking his pledge, or into 
resorting to some deleterious drug. 
Be the cause whatever it may, it 
now appears to have become the 
fixed belief of the Baltimoreans 
that the unfortunate poet, while in a 
state of temporary mania or stupor, 
fell into the hands of a gang of 
ruffians who were scouring the 
streets in search of victims. Wed- 
nesday, the 3d of October, was elec- 
tion-day for members of Congress 
in the State of Maryland, and it is 
the general supposition that Poe 
was captured by an electioneering 
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band, “ cooped,” drugged, dragged 
to the polls, and then, after having 
voted the ticket placed in his hand, 
was ruthlessly left in the street to 
die. For the truth of this terrible 
tale there appears to be too great 
a probability.’ Dr. Moran, phy- 
sician of the Washington Univer- 
sity Hospital, Baltimore, states that 
the poet was brought into that 
institution on the 7th of October, 
in a state ofinsensibility. He had 
been discovered in that condition, 
lying on a bench by a wharf, and 
having been recognised by a passer- 
by, had been put into a conveyance 
and taken to the hospital. Poe’s 
cousin, Judge Neilson Poe, visited 
him in hospital, and did everything 
for his comfort, but in vain. The 
poet recovered consciousness for a 
time ; but ‘the horror and misery of 
his condition, combined with the 
effects of exposure, produced such 
a shock to the nervous system that 
he never recovered, and about 
midnight on the 7th of October 
1849, his poor tortured spirit pass- 
ed away.’ Mr. Moncure Conway 
says he has heard it related that 
when, near the close of his life, Poe 
was found by one searching for him 
in a low public-house in Baltimore, 
he raised his tipsy head and ex- 
claimed, Sic transit gloria mundi / 
But whatever may have been the 
precise manner of his death, it was a 
painful and ignominious one. The 
vital spark was extinguished as the 
result of stupor and excess. ‘That 
vivid imagination was overwhelmed 
in gloom—gone were those glori- 
ous visions of beauty which he had 
been able to call up at will! Those 
many-coloured brilliant lights of 
existence which illumined his path 
—for, notwithstanding his excesses, 
Poe was able to create a very phan- 
tasmagoria of physical and nervous 
enjoyment—were all dead, gone 
down into utter darkness! The 
teeming brain, the flashing eye, the 
throbbing heart, all were alike cold 
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and silent, for ‘the silver cord was 
loosed, and the go'den bowl was 
broken at the cistern.’ 

What of the character of this ex- 
traordinary man? If it be the 
truth—and there seems no possi- 
bility of evading it—that his career 
was cut short by his excesses, let 
the truth be spoken. Pity and sym- 
pathy may come in at their proper 
place, but after the confession, not 
before ; they cannot do away with 
the facts; yet these divine senti- 
ments may help us to make all 
possible allowances for the very 
strong temptations to which Poe 
was subjected. It is peculiarly a 
case in which we should emulate 
the spirit of Him ‘who makes al- 
lowance for us all.’ Still, Poe drank 
heavily to drown bitter memories 
and feelings well-nigh unbearable ; 
but he drank consciously. He 
knew why he drank, and the object 
of it; and nothing is gained by 
endeavouring to deny or explain 
away the fact. His sufferings were 
no doubt great, and his anguish at 
certain periods intensely keen; 
with all this we can sympathise, 
while we at the same time regret 
the absence of that will which, in- 
stead of allowing him to sink be- 
neath himself, would have led him 
into the path of a noble and manly 
endurance. To endeavour to di- 
vest Poe of responsibility would be 
to set up a false and dangerous 
standard in morals. Baudelaire 
has an extraordinary theory in re- 
gard to this matter, which he con- 
nects with the writings of Poe: 
‘Je crois que, dans beaucoup de 
cas, non pas certainement dans 
tous, l'ivrognerie de Poe était un 
moyen mnémonique, une méthode 
de travail, méthode énergique et 
mortelle, mais appropriée a sa na- 
ture passionnée. Le poéte avait 
appris & boire, comme un littéra- 
teur soigneux s’exerce a faire des 
cahiers de notes. Il ne pouvait 
résister au désir de retrouver les 














visions merveilleuses ou effray- 
antes, les conceptions subtile qu’il 
avait rencontrées dans une tempéte 
précédente; c’étaient de vieilles 
connaissances qui l’attiraient im- 
pérativement, et pour renouer avec 
elles, il prenait le chemin le plus 
dangereux, mais le plus direct. 
Une partie de ce qui fait aujour- 
d’hui notre jouissance est ce qui 
l’a tué.’ This is certainly the most 
extraordinary defence or palliation 
of the conduct of Poe which has 
ever been put forward. And it is 
as dangerous as it is extraordinary. 
The spectacle of a number of poets 
rushing about the world, and seek- 
ing by means of intoxication to re- 
call certain methods of composi- 
tion, would be as inconvenient and 
immoral as it is novel. We are 
afraid that Baudelaire’s hypothesis 
must be dismissed as having little 
to do with the actual facts in the 
poet’s case. There are grounds, 
however, for forming another hypo- 
thesis in connection with the poet, 
and that is that he took opium. 
The symptoms from which he suf- 
fered were certainly those which 
would be produced by a use of 
the drug ; and it is not a little sin- 
gular that, in referring to De Quin- 
cey’s Confessions of an Opium-Eater, 
Poe himself said that there was 
‘yet room for a book on opium- 
eating, which should be the most 
profoundly interesting volume ever 
penned.’ Now, unless there was 
some special reason founded upon 
experience, it seems scarcely likely 
that a man would venture to speak 
with authority upon such a painful 
subject as that dealt with in De 
Quincey’s work. 

However, we will now pass from 
the dark side of Poe’s character, 
and consider its best. Ifthere were 
strong shadows in him, they were 
only the more apparent because 
there were also strong lights. His 
natural affections were very deep; 
he was honourable and chivalrous ; 
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his bearing had usually the refine- 
ment and delicacy of a gentleman; 
he had strong self-reliance in regard 
to those things over which he was 
a master; and he deserves every 
credit for the manly fight he made 
to live entirely by literature, when 
such a resolve implied self-abnega- 
tion and much hard work. In per- 
sonal appearance Poe must have 
been very attractive—a man to 
captivate the female sex, and to 
interest deeply his own. Professor 
Valentine speaks of the profound 
impression made by the poet's 
recitations, especially by his render- 
ing of Hood's ‘ Bridge of Sighs ;’ 
and he thus refers to his general 
appearance: ‘His brow was fine 
and expressive; his eye dark and 
restless; in the mouth firmness, 
mingled with an element of scorn 
and discontent. His gait was firm 
and erect, but his manner nervous 
and emphatic. He was of fine 
address, and cordial in his inter- 
course with his friends, but looked 
as though he rarely smiled from 
joy, to which he seemed to be a 
stranger; that might be partly at- 
tributed to the great struggle for 
self-control, in which he seemed to 
be constantly engaged. There was 
little variation and much sadness 
in the intonation of his voice; yet 
this very sadness was so completely 
in harmony with his history as to 
excite on the part of this com- 
munity a deep interest in him, both 
as a lecturer and a reader.’ Mr. 
E. C. Stedman, the American critic, 
speaking of Poe in his best period, 
as recalled by Halpin’s engraving, 
remarks that we see one ‘slight, 
but erect of figure, athletic, and 
well moulded; of middle height, 
but so proportioned as to seem 
every inch a man ; his head finely 
modelled, with a forehead and 
temples large, and not unlike those 
of Bonaparte; his hands fair as a 
woman’s; in alla well-dressed gen- 
tleman ; one, even in the garb of 
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poverty, “with gentleman written 
all over him.” We see the hand- 
some intellectual face, the dark and 
clustering hair, the clear and sad 
gray-violet eyes—large, lustrous, 
glowing withexpression ; themouth, 
whose smile at least was sweet and 
winning. We imagine the soft 
musical voice (a delicate thing in 
man or woman), the easy quiet 
movement, the bearing that no 
failure could humble. And this 
man had not only the gift of beauty, 
but the passionate love of beauty— 
either of which may be as great a 
blessing or peril as can befall a 
human being stretched upon the 
rack of this tough world.’ So 
much for one picture; now look 
upon this, as reflected from some 
daguerreotype taken shortly before 
his death: ‘It is like an inauspi- 
cious mirror, that shows all too 
clearly the ravage made by a vexed 
spirit within, and loses the quali- 
ties which only a living artist could 
feel and capture. Here is the dra- 
matic defiant bearing, but with it 
the bitterness of scorn. The dis- 
dain of an habitual sneer has found 
an abode on the mouth, yet scarcely 
can hide the tremor of irresolution. 
In Bendann’s likeness, indubitably 
faithful, we find those hardened 
lines of the chin and neck that are 
often visible in men who have 
gambled heavily—which Poe did 
not in mature years—or who have 
lived loosely and slept ill. The 
face tells of battling, of conquering 
external enemies, of many a defeat, 
when the man was at war with 
his meaner self.’ There is great 
truth in these psychological read- 
ings from the outward present- 
ment of the man. 

Poe’s genius was volcanic ; it 
did not burn with a pure, steady, 
lambent flame, but seemed to 
gather its forces in secret, and then 
burst in lurid and fitful gleams upon 
the world. And this peculiarity 
was in harmony with his character. 
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Never, perhaps, was poet’s nature 
so mirrored in his work as in Poe’s 
case. Through all there beams a 
glowing appreciation of beauty ; 
but this cannot bring him happiness 
in his desperate struggle against 
Fate, while beneath all there is 
a deep and unfathomable under- 
current of sadness. The music 
and the misery of ‘ The Raven’ are 
alike typical of Poe. His soul has 
found a theme congenial with it- 
self. In metrical and unconven- 
tional form the poem stands alone. 
Nor is this work, and others of the 
poet, distinguished forgenius alone. 
We see in almost all that he has 
written consummate art; such art 
as we are apt to associate with the 
ancient Greeks, and which sprang 
from their all-consuming love of 
beauty. The Southern Celtic blood 
of Poe had much to do with mould- 
ing his genius after this type. Music, 
art, passion, beauty ; all these may 
be discovered in this versatile 
writer; nay, are so inextricably 
blended with all that he has done 
as to be perceptible to the most 
casual reader. Time may de- 
molish much of what he has writ- 
ten; but there are some things 
which are safe from his destroying 
hand, immortal and indestructible. 
Every poet of his own age has been 
impressed by his original force, 
and a not inapt comparison has 
been drawn between him and the 
great dramatist whom we have 
already mentioned, Marlowe. 

We shall not linger over poems 
whose fame is now contempora- 
neous with the English language. 
But there are some which are not 
so universally known that seem to 
us stamped even more strongly 
with Poe’s peculiar individuality. 
Of such poems is ‘ The Conqueror 
Worm,’ whose note of hopeless 
melancholy strikes deeper than 
that of ‘The Raven,’ and almost 
makes the flesh to creep. The 
poet pictures himself in a theatre 











upon a gala night, and he sees 
amid the mimic rout a crawling 
shape intrude. It is the victorious 
worm, which fastens upon its vic- 
tims : 
‘Out, out are the lights—out all! 
And over each quivering form 
The curtain, a funeral pall, 
Comes down with the rush of a storm; 
And the angels all pallid and wan, 
Uprising, unveiling, affirm 
That the play is the tragedy ‘‘ Man,” 
And its hero the Conquering Worm,’ 
How strangely poetic, though 
widely differing in subject and 
treatment, are ‘The Sleeper’ and 
‘The City in the Sea’! Rich music 
is the predominant quality in ‘An- 
nabel Lee’ and ‘Eulalie,’ though 
we would not forget the graceful 
fancy in both; but it is in that 
wonderful dirge ‘Ulalume’ that 
the ‘ absolute perfection’ of rhythm 
is attained. The poem itself is 
autobiographical, and, by its evi- 
dent spontaneity, reminds us of 
the improvisations of the French 
and Italian poets. The midnight 
walk, described in this monody, 
and the sharp transitions of expe- 
rience, hope treading upon the 
heels of despair, were, we are told, 
the exact experiences of Poe him- 
self. The memory is haunted by 
such strains as these, while there 
is a magical force in the allitera- 
tion and the repetition of the ideas 
and the most striking words : 
‘ The skies they were ashen and sober, 
The leaves they were crispéd and sere,— 
The leaves they were withering and sere; 
It was night in the lonesome October 
Of my most immemorial year; 
It was hard by the dim lake of Auber, 
In the misty mid-region of Weir,— 
It was down by the dark tarn of Auber, 
In the ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir.’ 


This too is surely exquisite ver- 
sification : 


‘And now, as the night was senescent, 
And star-dials pointed to morn,— 
As the star-dials hinted of morn, 

At the end of our path a liquescent 
And nebulous lustre was born, 
Out of which a miraculous crescent 
Arose with a duplicate horn, — 

Astarté’s bediamonded crescent 
Distinct with its duplicate horn.’ 
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Of our own poet Coleridge 
we are forcibly reminded by such 
stanzas as these, from ‘The Haunt- 
ed Palace,’ and their melody is not 
unworthy of the writer of ‘The 
Ancient Mariner’ himself: 

‘In the greenest of our valleys, 

By good angels tenanted, 

Once a fair and stately palace, 
Radiant palace, reared its head. 
In the Monarch Thought’s dominion 

It stood there: 
Never seraph spread a pinion 
Over fabric half so fair! 


Banners—yellow, glorious, golden— 
On its roof did float and flow 

(This, all this, was in the olden 
Time long ago); 

And every gentle air that dallied, 
In that sweet day, 

Along the ramparts plumed and pallid, 
A wingéd odour went away.’ 

Of that class of poems showing 
the unrest of the poet may be taken 
‘A Dream within a Dream; while 
the exquisite verses ‘To Helen’ 
and ‘ Israfel’ speak of happier and 
healthier moods. The last-named 
poem is worthy of ranking with 
Poe’s very best work. It has a 
beautiful lilt, and is very notice- 
able both for its melody and its 
poetic aspiration : 

‘In heaven a spirit doth dwell 

‘*Whose heart-strings are a lute :” 

None sing so wildly well 

As the angel Israfel ; 

And the giddy stars (so legends tell), 

Ceasing their hymns, attend the spell 


Of his voice, all mute, 
- * aa 


If 1 could dwell 

Where Israfel 
Hath dwelt, and he where I, 

He might not sing so wildly well 
A mortal melody ; 

While a bolder note than his might swell 
From my lyre within the sky.’ 

Real poetry, then, we may find 
in abundance in Poe—lyrical po- 
etry of a high order. It is not in- 
vested with any deep moral signi- 
ficance, neither has it much to tell 
us of the great questions of the 
age, philosophical or otherwise. 
Poe sang because he must, as the 
birds do. It was his vocation to 
make music, and from this point 
of view he has rarely been excelled. 


* 
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As to the niche ‘he will occupy 
amongst the world’s writers, that 
is another matter. He certainly 
does not belong to the first or- 
der of poets—those in whom are 
blended, in equal degree, me- 
lody, reflectiveness, and dramatic 
strength. It is as a lyric poet he 
must be judged; and if his range 
be narrow, we must remember that 
a perfect cameo is finer than the 
most towering inartisticstatue. Tak- 
ing his poems altogether, twenty 
pages would more than cover, per- 
haps, all that he will be remem- 
bered by; but how many poets of 
the past have bequeathed us twenty 
pages even which are immortal ? 
From the simplest elements, as by 
a touch from the wand of an en- 
chanter, he has constructed one or 
two poems whose matchless music 
will continue to ring in the ears of 
generations yet unborn. 

In England, at least, with most 
persons, the reputation of Poe will 
chiefly rest upon his poems; yet 
some of his prose ‘ Tales’ are no 
whit below these in original and 
graphic power. Wild and fantastic 
creations many of them are, but 
powerful notwithstanding. Gris- 
wold, though he has done more 
harm perhaps than any other per- 
son to the memory of Poe, was 
not far wrong when he thus ob- 
served with regard to these weird 
prose compositions: ‘His realm 
was on the shadowy confines of 
human experience, among the a- 
bodes of crime, gloom, and horror; 
and there he delighted to surround 
himself with images of beauty and 
of terror, to raise his solemn pa- 
laces and towers and spires in a 
night upon which should rise no 
sun. His minuteness of detail, re- 
finement of reasoning, and pro- 
priety and power of language, the 
perfect keeping and apparent good 
faith with which he managed the 
evocation and exhibition of his 
strange and spectral and revolting 
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creations, gave him an astonishing 
mastery over his readers, so that 
his books were closed as one 
would lay aside nightmare or the 
spells of opium.’ 

Yet so cleverly were these tales 
constructed—take, for example, 
‘The Facts in the Case of M. Val- 
demar’'—that they fairly puzzled 
people by their psychological pro- 
blems, and experts even were at a 
loss to comprehend them. There 
was a curious mixture of the real 
and the manifestly unreal in these 
stories, which made them both 
tantalising and fascinating. They 
defy analysis, as they were probably 
intended to do, for it was Poe’s 
supreme delight to startle people 
by the grotesque and the super- 
natural. Such pieces as ‘The Mur- 
ders in the Rue Morgue,’ ‘ The 
Mystery of Marie Roget,’ ‘The 
Man of the Crowd,’ ‘ Hans Pfaall,’ 
‘The Gold Bug,’ and ‘The De- 
scent into the Maelstrom,’ have no 
exact parallel in literature. Their 
qualities are such as we find deve- 
loped now in Hoffman, now in 
Balzac, and now in Fouqué. On 
the author's side they were dond- 
fide attempts to pierce the myste- 
ries of the invisible world, for it 
was Poe's burning desire to get to 
the secret heart of things. Beaten 
back in his quest, he returned to 
it again and again, and his Zureka 
shows with what tenacity he clung 
to his hope and expectation of 
solving the secrets of the Universe. 
But the tales in which lyrics are 
introduced—and of these ‘ The Fall 
of the House of Usher’ may be 
mentioned as being of the highest 
type—‘ are full of complex beauty, 
the choicest products of his genius. 
They are the offspring of yearn- 
ings that lifted him so far above 
himself as to make us forget his 
failings, and think of him only as 
a creative artist—a man of noble 
gifts.’ Poe’s tales have naturally 
suggested to the critics a compari- 
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son with those of Hawthorne ; but 
the latter are far superior to Poe's 
in literary finish, while the spiritual 
tones in them are finer and more 
subtle. The soul of one was ca- 
pable of finer issues, of nobler and 
purer suggestions, than that of the 
other. There is the crashing of 
the storm in Poe; there is the 
music of the AZolian harp in Haw- 
thorne. 

Such, then, was this Transatlan- 
tic poet—this man of intense, if 
somewhat restricted, genius. He 
fulfils some of Carlyle’s requisites 
of a true poet, though not all. ‘As 
the first and indispensable condi- 
tion of good poets,’ says the author 
of Sartor Resartus, * they are wise 
and good men ; much they haveseen 
and suffered, and they have con- 
quered all this, and made it all 
their own ; they have known life 
in its heights and depths, and mas- 
tered it in both, and can teach 
others what it is, and how to lead 
it rightly. Their minds are as a 
mirror to us, where the perplexed 
image of our own being is reflected 
back in soft and clear interpreta- 
tion. Here mirth and gravity are 
blended together; wit rests on deep 
devout wisdom, as the greensward 
with its flowers must rest on the 
rock, whose foundations reach 
downward to the centre. In a 
word, they are believers ; but their 
faith is no sallow plant of darkness; 
it is green and flowery, for it grows 
in the sunlight.’ It is only the 
Shakespeares and the Goethes of 
mankind who attain this height of 
development, men of the infinite 
eye and of profound heart. But 
in the forests of Nature there are 
trees as beautiful, though not so 
majestic and noble, as the oak. So 
the realm of poetry is divided. He 
who has sway over the highest gifts 
is poet, philosopher, and singer in 
one; yet he who is singer only 
claims our admiration in propor- 
tion to the sweetness and melody 
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of his utterancés. We do not go 
to Poe for deep thought, for that 
searching wisdom which penetrates 
to the heart of things ; but we go 
to him for his genuine inspiration 
—an inspiration that gives him 
high rank in the brotherhood of 
song. In the same sense—though 
not in the same degree—he is a 
poet as Shelley is; and both ‘learnt 
in suffering what they taught in 
song.’ Poe lacks the high ideality 
and the deep spirituality of the 
English poet; but his ear was al- 
most as musical and as finely at- 
tuned. As to the question whe- 
ther the world is the better for his 
living in it, we must unhesitatingly 
answer yes. He who adds but 
one note of joy, or pleasure, or 
happiness to the sum of human 
life, has not lived in vain. His own 
existence is mortal, and it may 
have been marred by many imper- 
fections. All these have but a 
short space to live, and perish with 
his humanity; but his song lives 
for ever—it is passed on from 
generation to generation, to give 
exquisite delight to thousands who 
may know nothing of the singer. 
Such is the reward of genius. It 
creates immortality for its posses- 
sor, and none can trace the bounds 
of its influence. 

It is extraordinary that Poe, 
with his highly sensitive organisa- 
tion, his melodious endowments, 
his noble aspirations, and his 
poetic gifts, should have sunk into 
the depths which he has himself 
depicted. One more illustration 
the poet furnishes that a man 
may be near the earth and yet 
nearer to the highest heaven of 
thought and feeling at the same 
time. We remember the descrip- 
tion of the idol whose head was 
of gold and his feet of clay. Such 
a one was Poe. Torn by the 
conflicting forces of good and evil, 
at times he was able to rise to the 
true height of his being, and to 
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tread down the baser elements 
which struggled for the mastery. 
But he lacked that commanding 
moral energy which would alone 
have insured him complete victory. 
Cut off at an age when his facul- 
ties had begun to ripen, it is im- 
possible to say what he might not 
have achieved had he been able to 
conquer and bring into subjection 
those passions which were to him 
what the chariot of the sun was to 
Phaeton. Yet literature presents 
fewer names commanding at once 
so strong and so genuine an in- 
terest. We may not accept the 
theory, that if he had been a better 
and a wiser man his poetry must 
necessarily have been of an inferior 
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type. Yet, as we have observed, 
never was man’s work more incon- 
testably stamped by the individu- 
ality of character than his. What- 
ever there was of gloom, of spiritual 
exaltation, of moral weakness, of 
beauty, or of grandeur in that cha- 
racter, all was reflected in his writ- 
ings. Hence, this suffering, sin- 
ning, aspiring, and chivalrous soul, 
buffeted and tempest-tossed, with 
so much of our common humanity 
in him, and so much also that was 
far above our common humanity, 
extorts from the world sympathy 
with his sublime yearnings, pity for 
his Titanic struggles, and admira- 
tion for his unique genius. 
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Part the First. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A PROLONGED HONEYMOON, 


ScENE: a bright airy room, high 
up in one of the substantial old 
houses of Great George-street, West- 
minster. It is a back room; but it 


has a large window facing north, 
and as Mr. Cuthbert Strange pur- 
sues the profession of an artist, this 
north light is a sine gué non to him. 
He has taken the apartment he 
now inhabits from a friend of his, 
an engineer, whose work has called 


him abroad for a time ; and Cuth- 
bert has established himself here, 
because he is within ten minutes’ 
walk of his wife’s dreary home in 
Sydney-street. He has given her 
a latch-key, he calls her ‘ sister,’ 
and he accounts for her frequent 
visits by the statement that she sits 
to him as a model. This fact is 
corroborated by the hasty sketch 
of her lovely head upon the easel 
in the studio; but, though that 
sketch was satisfactorily accom- 
plished in one morning, it is not 
followed up by any larger painting. 

‘ How can a man settle to work 
during his honeymoon?’ Cuthbert 
says, laughing, as his anxious young 
wife repeatedly urges him to try 
and make some progress. ‘If we 
were like an ordinary married 
couple, and had gone abroad to- 
gether and got tired of one ano- 
ther’s company, it would be dif- 
ferent—I should rejoice in settling 
to my work and forgetting you for 
a time; but, as it is, I spend the 
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morning waiting, watching for you, 
hoping you will come, fearing you 
will not, and then rejoicing that it 
is afternoon, and that you cannot 
possibly tarry much longer. Don’t 
scold me, wife ; rejoice in the pro- 
spect that, as soon as we have a 
little home entirely our own, I 
shall be always at work for your 
sake. Now do let me enjoy a 
little rest and peace.’ 

‘But how about money, Bertie?’ 
she asks wistfully. ‘I know if my 
father neglects his work, purse and 
larder are very soon empty.’ 

‘No wonder you are anxious, 
my darling,’ says he, smiling. ‘But, 
you see, I have not been extrava- 
gant, and I don’t gamble or drink; 
so I have a reserve fund, a little 
account at my banker’s, and a 
cheque-book. There’s a pleasing. 
revelation for you, you mercenary 
little woman! And now I have re- 
assured you as to the state of my 
finances, I hope you will never vex 
me again by refusing a little aid to- 
your housekeeping fund. Don’t 
you understand, wife, that all that 
is mine is yours also ?” 

‘I do understand that you are 
the best, the kindest, and the most 
considerate of men, my true love!’ 
she says, her eyes filling with grate- 
ful tears, and her sweet voice trem- 
bling with the fervour of her emo- 
tion. 

‘Don’t get sentimental,’ says 
Cuthbert lightly, ‘or I shall never 
progress with my work. Try anew 
position, Olga, with your head a 
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little more turned from me. I 
think a bit of black lace thrown 
over the back of your fair hair 
would look well. Let us try the 
effect.’ 

Cuthbert rises to fetch some 
artistic ‘properties’ out of an old 
cabinet in the adjoining room, and 
then he amuses himself by decking 
his lovely bride out in ribbons, 
laces, and flowers. 

‘But, Bertie, this is not paint- 
ing,’ says she, with much gravity. 

He laughs aloud. 

‘I will begin at once,’ he says, 
and seizes his palette and brushes. 
‘ Attention !’ 

But her thoughts have wandered 
away now, and, with a dreamy 
look in her eyes, she says, 

‘Husband! do you know that 
we have been married eight weeks 
to-day—eight whole weeks, very 
nearly two calendar months ?” 

‘Is it possible? It seems more 
like eight happy days to me. What 
a benevolent fairy you are, Olga, 
to make the dark weary winter 
days disappear with such delightful 
rapidity !’ 

‘And you really are so much 
happier, Cuthbert, so much better 
pleased with your life and your 
work since I have begun to take 
up so much of your time ?’ 

Mr. Strange raises his eyes from 
the canvas on which he is sketch- 
ing, and gives his fair model a look 
of the most perfect love and content. 

‘I don’t think I knew the real 
meaning of the verb “ to live” un- 
til your presence began to brighten 
my days,’ he says, smiling; ‘and 
as for “to love,” you and you only 
have enabled me to understand 
those sweet words to my entire 
satisfaction. You are a witch, 
Olga, or rather an elfin queen. 
“When the elves at noon do pass,” 
eh?” 

He hums the air as he glances 
wistfully at her from whom he 
heard it first. 
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‘I suppose you do miss me from 
the old house? he asks; ‘though 
we saw so little of one another 
while I was there.’ 

‘It still seems very strange to 
me to pass your room, to see the 
door standing open, and to re- 
member that you live there no 
longer.’ 

‘And do you suppose that I do 
not miss the sound of your light 
footstep on the stair, child, and 
that it is not hard for me to part 
from you day after day, knowing 
that, though you are mine, your 
home is not my home yet?” 

‘Yes, it is hard; but for father’s 
sake I am sure it is best so, for a 
time at least. And I don’t want 
to disturb him just now, for he has 
been kinder and less—less thought- 
less ever since that fatal night, 
when—you know, Cuthbert—’ 

O yes ; Cuthbert is never likely 
to forget that night! 

‘Father believes you left your 
lodging in our house on account 
of Ais conduct,’ says Olga, ‘and 
he feels ashamed, I know. Poor 
father !’ 

Cuthbert suppresses the impa- 
tient protest that rises to his lips. 
It shocks him to hear his gentle 
wife expressing love and pity for 
the ‘unmitigated ruffian’ who is 
now his father-in-law. 

‘It was certainly the most pru- 
dent course to take for your sake, 
darling,’ Cuthbert continues his 
explanations. ‘If I had remained 
in the same house with you after 
you were my wife I should certainly 
havecommitted some imprudence— 
called you Mrs. Strange, or I don’t 
know what—and then that loqua- 
cious maid-of-all-work would have 
had something to talk about in- 
deed.’ 

He laughs, but Olga looks re- 
proachfully at him. 

‘I am grieved to think that you 
will persist in doubting and mis- 
judging my good old Patty,’ she 
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says. ‘Remember I have known 
her for many years ; and, faithfully 
as she served my poor mother, she 
will always serve me; that I am 
sure of. She is true as steel, Cuth- 
bert, and if you had allowed me to 
take her into our confidence she 
might have helped us in many 
ways, and she would most certainly 
never have betrayed our secret.’ 
Cuthbert shakes his head du- 
biously. ‘I never knew but one 
woman who could keep a secret,’ 
he says, ‘ and she Zs as true as steel. 
I have tried her. She is the one 


woman in the world to me, and I 


gave my heart into her keeping 
more than a year ago.’ 

‘A year ago, Cuthbert?’ cries 
Olga, amazed. ‘Why, you have 
only known me for seven months 
—seven months and three days. 
It was on the 24th of June that 
you came to lodge in Sydney- 
street.’ 

‘But it was not in the month of 
June that I saw you first.’ 

*O, tell me !’ she pleads eagerly. 
‘I always knew there was some 
mystery about you, and about it 
all. And I shall continue to be- 
lieve that you had something to do 
with that tall man in the fur coat, 
whose face was muffled up, and 
who—’ 

‘When the elves at noon do 
pass,”’ sings he ; and then he laughs 
and holds out his arms to her. 

She hides her sweet face on his 
shoulder. 

* You were that Russian prince, 
I do believe, Cuthbert,’ she says, 
blushing vividly. ‘ But I have never 
seen the wonderful fur coat since, 
and yet I felt that you and the 
mysterious stranger had something 
in common ; for my luck, which 
was indeed at a low ebb that night, 
changed from the moment I saw 
him, or you. Which was it? Won’t 
you tell me, dearest? Surely you 
can have no secrets from me now ; 
and O, how I should like to hear 
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all about that romance! There is 
some romance, and you are a prince 
in disguise after all. Trust me, 
and tell me all now.’ 

‘You patient little darling, I 
know you have wanted to ask me 
a thousand questions about all 
those events which you call roman- 
tic, and yet your discretion has in- 
variably conquered your curiosity 
and sealed your pretty lips. O 
Olga, how unlike you are to the 
rest of your inquisitive, chattering, 
hare-brained sex !’ 

‘Don’t abuse them, husband, 
since you have found a wife among 
them,’ she says, smiling. 

‘Ah, you may well look trium- 
phant,’ he says, and he laughs. 
‘The night I met you first, a girl 
had so enraged me by her deceit 
and her effrontery that I had vowed 
to remain a bachelor for the rest 
of my life.’ 

‘Is this part of my romance, 
Cuthbert?” 

‘It is. And now you shall have 
the recital in categorical order. I 
shall not do any more work to-day, 
but will sit on this stool at your 
feet, and tell you stories as long as 
you like to listen.’ 

‘I am afraid I interfere with 
your painting, and make you idle 
the daylight hours away,’ says she, 
with compunction. 

He laughs. ‘A bride complain- 
ing of her lord’s devotion!’ he says. 
‘Let us be idle and happy while 
we can, darling. Make hay while 
the sun shines ; tell stories by the 
fireside. We are not going to starve, 
I can promise you. I have a re- 
serve fund to draw upon, and paint- 
ing, after all, is more an amuse- 
ment than a profession for me.’ 

* But I thought you were entirely 
dependent on your pictures and 

your teaching for your living, Cuth- 
bert ?” 

‘ My teaching—ah, yes ; but not 
entirely, child. There is that 
banker’s account, as I told you; 
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but it was as well not to mention 
the fact to papa-in-law !’ 

She covers her face with her 
hands. This isa most painful sub- 
ject for her, poor child. 

* You are forgetting all about our 
romance, Ollie,’ says he. ‘It isa 
pretty little story of course, since 
you are the heroine.’ 

Cuthbert puts his palette and 
his brushes down. J/he depends 
on the result of his artistic labours 
for daily bread, the chances are in 
favour of imminent starvation ; for 
since his marriage he has accom- 
plished nothing more satisfactory 
than the crude commencement of 
various sketches of Olga’s lovely 
head and shoulders. He tells her 
that these slight studies are always 
necessary before a real picture 
is commenced, and she believes 
him implicitly in this as in all else. 
That he has painted her ‘ beauti- 
fully’ there is no doubt. Her ad- 
miring eyes can see that on the 
canvas, which stands before him 
day after day, but shows such 
slight signs of advancement from 
week to week. 

He now draws a large cushion 
close to the fire, and, flinging him- 
self leisurely down upon it, rests at 
his young wife’s feet, looking into 
her face as he tells her the pro- 
mised story. 

‘It was on a bitterly cold after- 
noon last February ; the east wind 
that was blowing chilled the very 
marrow in my bones, and I hated 
the exigences of society, which ne- 
cessitated my turning out of my 
cosy study and presenting myself 
at the house of some very wealthy 
people living — in Brook-street, 
Grosvenor-square.’ 

‘Pupils were they ? 

‘No, not exactly pupils. I should 
rather describe them as patrons,’ 
says Cuthbert, and a curious smile 
passes over his handsome face. 
‘Well, there was one young lady 
present at this juvenile festivity, 
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who, I suppose, came in the rd/e 
of chaperon to her little sisters ; 
for she could hardly lay claim to 
be considered a child herself. She 
was remarkably dressed, and her 
manners matched her obtrusive 
costume. She twice asked me to 
dance with her, and, during a 
waltz, she deliberately made me an 
offer of marriage.’ 

‘Cuthbert, how can you!’ cried 
Olga, aghast. 

‘How can /, my dear? How 
could she, you mean. Iam telling 
you the simple truth, startling and 
incredible as it may appear to you. 
Such things do happen in real life, 
though if we read them in books 
we declare them impossible, for- 
getting that our daily experience 
teaches us how much stranger 
truth is than fiction.’ 

‘ And she was a /ady ? asks Olga, 
who is still at a loss to reconcile 
certain facts in her mind. 

‘A lady by birth and education 
certainly,’ says Cuthbert ; ‘ but that 
does not always involve the natural 
instinct of one. This Miss Isabel 
—we won’t mention other names ; 
you might meet her one day, and 
it would prejudice you—had seen 
me twice before, but we had 
scarcely exchanged a dozen sen- 
tences. She was a dark girl, with 
a high colour and a loud voice; 
the sort of person I always feel in- 
clined to run away from. When I 
fully understood the nature of her 
startling proposition (at first I really 
thought it had reference to a dance 
or charade, or other games of that 
sort) I declined the honour deli- 
cately and with all courtesy, I think, 
but most decidedly ; of that I am 
sure.’ 

‘What a horrid girl!’ says Olga 
sharply. 

‘Ah, worse remains behind, my 
dear,’ says Cuthbert, laughing rue- 
fully. ‘ Judge of my dismay when 
I discovered that Miss Isabel had 
been telling the story of the pro- 








posal—er version of it, that is— 
right and left all over the room; 
and presently the audacious girl’s 
mother, a manceuvring old general 
in petticoats, called me to task 
very sharply for “ trifling” with her 
innocent child’s affection.... I 
scented a breach-of-promise case 
with all its attendant horrors of 
newspaper publicity, and I bolted 
out of the house. I had had one 
previous experience of the machin- 
ations of a girl of the period ; but 
this last attempt at landing me was 
a sharper lesson than I ever ex- 
pected, and I ran out in the teeth 
of the bitter wind, cursing like a 
trooper, and making all sorts of 
mental resolutions anent your 
brazen sex, my wife. I vowed to 
abjure society for the future ; it 
certainly had not done much that 
was pleasant or profitable for me, 
and I was more than ever deter- 
mined to remain a bachelor to the 
end of my misanthropic days. 

‘And as I was walking furiously 
along Park-lane, I was suddenly 
arrested by the sound of a young 
fresh voice singing—’ 

* Ah, I know, Cuthbert, “ When 
the elves at noon do pass.” Was 
that the song ?” 

‘It was, my darling. Shall I tell 
you more ?” 

‘Of course,’ she says eagerly. 
* You know all this is news to me ; 
but even you cannot guess how in- 
teresting it is.’ 

‘Well, I stopped a while, listen- 
ing for the end of that wonderful 
song, and then an irresistible de- 
sire took possession of me. I felt 
I must see the face of that gentle 
songstress, and hear her speak. I 
crossed the road warily, and went 
up to the further corner, where a 
young girl was standing, her slight 
figure wrapped in a large plaid 
shawl, her lovely face lifted to the 
brilliantly-lighted windows of the 
mansion, before which she was 
singing her weird appeal. I knew 
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there was something tragic and 
exceptional in that girl’s sad his- 
tory, and I determined not to ob- 
trude upon what I felt was a false, 
an embarrassing position for a lady. 
Still, she was certainly singing for 
money. That fact was undoubted ; 
and I marvelled what adverse for- 
tune could have exposed her to so 
cruel an ordeal. I drew up the 
fur collar of my coat, slouched my 
hat down over my eyes, and ap- 
proached her as though I were ad- 
dressing a duchess. Her simple 
dignity inspired me with awe, I 
assure you, and when I[ asked, 
‘* Will you allow me to offer you—” 
I positively trembled.’ 

‘And you spoke with a foreign 
accent, Cuthbert,’ says Olga 
eagerly. 

‘I fancied the impertinence of 
offering a lady money would be 
less startling in a foreigner,’ says 
he gently ; ‘and knowing the Ger- 
mans were music-mad, I made that 
an excuse for—’ 

‘For the amazing gift of a sove- 
reign,’ she says hurriedly. ‘O, if you 
had but known how much those 
twenty shillings did for me, how 
much they saved me from, Cuthbert!’ 

He takes her little hands closely 
in his, and kisses them tenderly. 
‘My darling, my poor precious 
darling ! he says. ‘ But how is it 
that in all these months you have 
never told me anything about that 
miserable experience of yours? 
What can have induced you to go 
and sing in the streets ?” 

‘Great hardship, you may be 
sure, dear,’ she says sadly. ‘I 
only tried it that one evening. I 
had had a most wretched day. 
Father and I had—had disagreed 
about something. He wanted me 
to appear in some play—a bur- 
lesque, I think it was called—at 
the Tempie Theatre. The manager 
had seen me walking with father, 
and told him I might go on the 
stage with the rest of the girls 
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there ; but I would not do that. 
Father left me in great anger. I 
had no money, none at all. And 
I was really very hungry. Then I 
knew I must get something ready 
for his supper when he came back 
in the evening, and how to buy 
without money is an art I have 
never learnt.’ She smiles ; but the 
misery of her retrospection has 
taken all sunshine out of her sweet 
face. ‘I have had a good deal of 
trouble one way or another,’ she 
says; ‘ but I have tried to look my 
difficulties in the face, and then I 
have not found them so very hard 
to conquer after all. But that 
day I was in a wicked despairing 
mood. My father’s anger had hurt 
and depressed me, and he—I mean 
we—owed poor Patty some money, 
which we had borrowed of her, and 
I was determined that I would 
earn some before I went to bed 
that night. There was no fire in 
the grate, no food in the cupboard ; 
what could I do? 

‘Just as I had come to the 
wretched conclusion that I could 
do nothing, a poor creature out in 
the street, who was, perhaps, still 
worse off than I was, set up a 
plaintive quavering little song. 
The sound seemed an answer to 
my fervent prayer for guidance 
and help. I saw a little girl run 
out of the house opposite, and 
give something to that shivering 
old singer ; and then I thought, “I 
can go out and sing too; I can do 
better than that.” My darling mo- 
ther had taught me several of her 
favourite songs, and there was one 
from the Amber Witch which was 
a special favourite of hers and 
mine. I knew it well, every word, 
every note, every little turn and 
flourish. I prayed God to protect 
me; I wrapped my old plaid shawl 
closely about me, and I walked 
right away to Eaton-square. I was 
ambitious, you see, Cuthbert ; but 
pride oft gets a fall. Mine did, 
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and soon, too ; for I had scarcely 
finished the first verse of my ditty, 
and was feeling rather pleased with 
the sound of my voice in the clear 
frosty air, when a tall footman, with 
powdered hair, walked statelily out 
of one of the houses, and bade me 
move on. I moved at once, a little 
discouraged, but not much. In 
Chester-square I was far more suc- 
cessful. An old gentleman stepped 
out of a brougham, and instead of 
walking straight up the steps, over 
which a carpet had been spread 
ready for the expected guests, he 
came to the edge of the kerb, 
stared at me for a moment, lifted 
his hat, and said, “Take care of 
that voice, my dear; you possess 
a treasure, though no one seems to 
have told you of the fact yet.” 
Then he gave me half-a-crown, and 
went away muttering, “Good God! 
What a voice! what a voice !” 

‘I at once refreshed myself with 
some milk at a dairy. It was cold, 
but fresh and sweet. I drank two 
glasses, and, still possessed of what 
seemed a fortune at the moment, 
I walked on and on—up Park- 
lane, and into a certain square, 
where a foreigner very much muf- 
fled up bestowed the marvellous 
gift of a sovereign upon me. Was 
not that truly generous, Cuthbert ?” 

‘Cela déipend, my child! [ be- 
lieve the spell of the Amber Witch 
was upon him. He was fascinated, 
enslaved by the sound of your 
voice. Perhaps he gave his heart 
into your safe keeping as well as 
his gold.’ 

*O Cuthbert, you don’t mean to 
say you thought anything about 
me then?’ 

He springs to his feet, and, in 
clear glad tones, sings, 


‘*T then gave my heart to that singer’s 
keeping. 
The sov'reign was dross ; but my love 
is pure gold. 
And the stars shall fall, and the angels 
be weeping, 
Ere I cease to love hee, my queen, my 
queen !” 
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New version, Olga. It was acase 
of love at first sight with me, was 
it not, my queen ?” 

‘It is so beautiful, dearest, that 
it all seems too good to me still,’ 
she answers, rising also; and she 
links her hands on his arm, and 
they walk to and fro together, up and 
down, up and down. The rooms 
Cuthbert has taken for himself now 
are far more spacious and comfort- 
able than the wretched lodging he 
occupied in Sydney-street; and 
when Olga comes in for her daily 
‘sittings,’ the artist’s simple home 
seems like paradise to the happy 
young couple. Never was honey- 
moon sweeter and brighter than 
theirs; and the notion of taking 
Mr. Layton into their confidence 
now was equally distasteful to 
both. He knew of no change at 
home ; for Olga was more devoted 
than ever since she felt so much 
happier, and Cuthbert’s assistance 
made housekeeping a much easier 
matter for her since she had 
some money to spend. Mr. Lay- 
ton asked no questions as to the 
supplies. It was their absence at 
which he grumbled readily enough ; 
but as his daughter never showed 
him money, and refused him when 
he asked her for any, he contented 
himself with the belief that she 
was an excellent manager, and that 
she contrived to make the few 
shillings he gave her out of his 
salary go farther now than she for- 
merly did. 

‘Tell me the rest of your ad- 
ventures that evening, Cuthbert,’ 
says Olga presently. ‘Did you 
come to lodge in Sydney-street by 
chance ?” 

‘Quite by chance on purpose 
like, as the schoolboys say,’ an- 
swers he, laughing. ‘ That song of 
the Amber Witch certainly exer- 
cised some occult spell upon me. 
I was very much afraid of the proud 
young singer ; but most determined 
to find out who she was and where 
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she came from; so I bided my 
time, and when she walked away I 
followed her on the other side of 
the way. I kept well out of sight 
myself; but I watched heranxiously 
enough, and, close to the corner 
of Sloane-street, I rushed to the 
rescue when a ruffianly soldier—’ 

*O, then that was my gallant 
foreigner again !’ cries Olga, in great 
excitement. ‘I thought there could 
not be two fur-coated tall men in 
the street that night; but you spoxe 
English, and you said bad words, 
and were in such a passion with 
that coward, that I thought I must 
be mistaken; you were not my 
generous friend from Grosvenor- 
square, but you were a second and 
a most gallant benefactor also. Is 
this the end of the romance in 
which I so unexpectedly find my- 
self a heroine, Cuthbert ?’ 

‘No,’ says he. ‘Perhaps the 
dénouement, of which you knowvery 
little, will surprise you more. ‘I 
followed my Amber Witch all the 
way to Sydney-street. I saw her 
open the door of a house there 
with a latch-key, and presently I 
perceived a light which appeared 
in the front windows of the second- 
floor. Then I went away satisfied 
for that night. But next day I re- 
turned to her house, and finding 
that I could hire a room there, I 
did so at once, and within a week 
I took up my abode under the 
same roof with my queen.’ 

‘She lived in a very shabby 
palace,’ says Olga. ‘ Do you mean 
to tell me that you chose that 
lodging entirely on my account ?” 

‘Most decidedly, child. You 
cannot suppose that I selected it 
for its beauty or comfort.’ 

‘O Bertie, how strange!’ says 
she, and she pauses in her walk by 
his side, and confronts him. ‘ All 
for my sake ! she repeats, wonder- 
ing. 

‘For my own also,’ he answers 
promptly. ‘I was determined to 
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find out all about you. You in- 
terested, you preoccupied me—in- 
deed there is no other explanation 
possible, you had dewitched me. 

‘ Before many days were over I 
had learnt my queen’s sad story. 
I soon found out all about Mr. 
Layton. I discovered that my 
queen lived in a miserable home 
and in wretched poverty. I knew 
before many days were over that I 
loved her, and that it was true 
honest love, and not witchcraft, 
which possessed me. I knew that 
my darling led a most miserable 
life, that she had a wicked de- 
graded father, and yet kept herself 
bright and pure as one of God’s 
angels, bless her!’ 

*O, hush, Bertie dearest!’ cries 
Olga, laying her hand on her hus- 
band’s lips. ‘I cannot listen to 
such praises. You happened to 
hear these good things of me, and 
you believed them right away ; but 
you little dream how many bad 
things remain for you to find out 
yet.’ 

‘I am quite content to wait,’ he 
replies cheerfully; ‘the year is 
young, and I have a lifetime before 
me to learn to know you better 
still.’ 

‘The year zs young,’ she says, 
with a frightened glance at the 
clock ; ‘ but the day is waning, and 
I must hurry back, or father may 
get in before I do, and then—’ 

‘Nonsense, child ! interposes 
Cuthbert, persuasive at first, but 
impressive and earnest as he sees 
her inclined to rebel. ‘It is not 
time for you to go home. I 
shall take care to send you off be- 
fore your absence is either remark- 
ed or commented on. It is not 
five yet; you did not come until 
two—’ 

‘ But my going out at all is quite 
an event, I assure you, and I know 
the people in the house talk and 
wonder.’ 

‘ Let them—they know nothing.’ 
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‘No; but they might suspect a 
great deal. Formerly—before— 
before I was your wife, Bertie, I 
hardly ever went out at all—never 
more than for five or ten minutes, 
to do our little bit of marketing.’ 

‘And now you are out for two 
or three hours every day? Very 
much better for your health, my 
dear, Iassure you. Being cooped 
up in those stuffy lodgings took all 
the brightness out of your sweet 
face. Then you looked like a 
fading lily, now you seem like a 
blooming rose. Delicious !’ 

To prove his approbation Cuth- 
bert kisses the blushing cheeks of 
his wife, and thinks of her again, 
as he has thought of her any time 
these last three months, as the 
loveliest and the most lovable 
being on God's earth. 

‘Don’t run away yet, my dar- 
ling,’ he pleads, as he holds both 
her hands. 

‘But I am always so afraid of 
arousing suspicion,’ she replies, 
alarmed still. 

‘What matters if you do?’ he 
asks hastily. 

‘I thought you objected now, 
Bertie ?” 

*O, that is all over,’ he answers, 
with decision. ‘Your alarm was 
contagious, my poor child. I think 
we have both got over the nervous 
stage now, and I shall certainly 
tell your father of our marriage be- 
fore long.’ 

‘I begin to wish you would, 
husband ; indeed I often think he 
ought to be told the truth now, 
but Iso dread a scene. He has 
been so much quieter and nicer 
lately, and I can’t bear the thought 
of his flying into a passion.’ 

‘You shall not be troubled, my 
love. One morning, when you come 
round here, I will write him a let- 
ter which he will get with his din- 
ner, or I will go straight to him 
and tell him that you are my wife.’ 

‘He will be furious, I know.’ 











‘I think not; but if he is, that 
will not matter to me in the least. 
Who cares for the futile anger of 
Seon! 

Her look of entreaty silences 
him. 

*‘O Bertie, my love,’ she says, 
with a sudden outbreak of long- 
pent-up emotion, ‘I do wish, I 
do hope you will soon, very soon 
make a point of telling my father 
the truth,’ 

If the loving young husband 
could have seen the expression of 
the sweet frightened face she hides 
on his shoulder, he would not have 
tarried a day with the revelation 
which would have freed his wife 
from the growing misery, the re- 
peated violence to which her abso- 
lute dependence on her drunken 
parent exposed her. But Olga so 
revels in the innocent happiness 
of the brief blissful hours she 
spends with her husband now, 
that she is resolved not to betray 
the increasing wretchedness of her 
existence at home; and while she 
plays and laughs with Cuthbert, 
and teases him about his idleness, 
and makes abortive attempts to 
stand very still as a model, she 
sedulously strives to hide all her 
cares, her doubts and fears, from 
him. If he knew all she has to 
endure, he would be unhappy, and 
his anxiety would cast a gloom 
over the sunny vista of their newly- 
wedded contented existence. Olga 
has had so sad a life hitherto, that 
she wishes to concentrate the sun- 
shine of the glorious present, and, 
as far as she is concerned, no cloud 
shall mar its perfect brightness. 
Experience has long since taught 
her to suffer in patience, and she 
has taught herself to bear all her 
troubles in silence. Thus she 


gains steadily in moral strength, 
and becomes possessed of the 
proud courage which appertains to 
a noble mind. 
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CHAPTER V. 


DIANA AT HOME. 


‘ Yes, Sir Gilbert, Miss Hartley 
is still at home.’ 

It has been Miss Hartley’s cus- 
tom to be ‘at home’ to her parti- 
cular friends on Sunday afternoons 
for so many years past, that the 
inquiry becomes an empty formula 
to those who enjoy the proud pri- 
vilege of considering themselves 
among Miss Hartley’s intimates. 
These she welcomes cordially once 
a week, and, in the course of time, 
they have formed a sort of coterie, 
which their hostess calls ‘a meet- 
ing of the elect.’ Outsiders rarely 
commit the indiscretion of asking 
for admission on Sundays; they 
are aware that the less select 
Thursday afternoons are set apart 
for their entertainment. And 
Luke Day, the white-haired, wizen- 
faced butler, who has lived in the 
service of Miss Diana’s family ever 
since she herself was a baby, is 
quite a master in the art of selec- 
tion where visitors are concerned. 
He knows very well whom to ad- 
mit, and whom his mistress would 
wish to exclude, and he very sel- 
dom makes a mistake. He never 
ushers in the wrong people on 
Sundays, and he welcomes the 
right ones with genuine cordiality ; 
for he considers that Miss Hartley’s 
friends are his friends, and all those 
on whom she smiles graciously he 
also is ready to receive with the 
utmost courtesy. 

The Sunday coterie was a very 
large one during the season, and 
Miss Hartley’s enemies declared it 
to be very mixed always. It cer- 
tainly was varied; but there were 
a few visitors whose attendance 
was regular. 

First and foremost among these 
was Sir Gilbert Clive, who for many 
years had been Miss Hartley’s most 
devoted admirer, and the patient 
slave of her caprices. His son, 
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Cyril Clive, of the rooth Hussars, 
presented himself at ‘ the Cot- 
tage,’ in Regency-terrace, almost 
as frequently as his white-headed 
young-hearted parent ; and Campo 
Maestro, the celebrated smpre- 
sario, was never absent either on 
Thursdaysor Sundays. The‘mixed’ 
atmosphere which he gratefully 
inhaled at the house of guesta ama- 
bile Signorina Diana suited his 
Bohemian tastes exactly, for he 
found a varied society far more 
congenial than an exclusive one, 
and the signorina certainly had the 
talent of making her guests feel 
quite at home and thoroughly at 
their ease always. 

Frank Allonby was a Sunday 
visitor: his week-days gave him 
little spare time, for he was ju- 
nior and working partner in the 
firm of Allonby, Bidewell, & Al- 
lonby, the eminent Pall Mall pub- 
lishers. 

The youthful Marchese Rialto, 
attaché to the Italian Embassy, 
was another frequent visitor at 
the Cottage, and Miss Hartley 
patronised him with a pretty affecta- 
tion of maternal indulgence. He 
was the only son of a very old 
flame of hers, and the sight of the 
picturesque oval face, with its won- 
drous black eyes and waving dark 
locks, recalled the face of the noble 
old father, who once adored the 
English signorina, and would have 
made a Venetian marchioness of 
her, had she not preferred her 
maidenly independence to an old 
husband with a title. 

Another favourite guest at the 
Cottage was Achille Lafont, the 
famous French tenor, whose voice 
had sueh exceeding sweetness and 
power that he was nicknamed ‘ II 
flauto magico’ in musical circles. 
Indeed, to hear him was to follow 
him ; and he effected many social 
triumphs by his subtle rendering of 
certain French romances. 

Old General Carteret, now an 
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octogenarian, had known Miss 
Diana ever since she was a pre- 
cocious coquette in very short 
petticoats and a proportionately 
wide sash ; he had stood godfather, 
in fact, to the only child of his late 
comrade in arms, and he had loved 
and petted her ever since, with a 
fervour of constancy which did not 
characterise his domestic affections, 
for he cared very little for his old 
wife and his daughters, who were 
not particularly young or beautiful 
either. His answer to remon- 
strances on the head of his absurd 
devotion to Diana Hartley became 
a formula, oft repeated, impres- 
sively delivered, ‘She is my only 
godchild ; Dick Hartley, her father, 
was my only and beloved friend 
for more than fifty years; she is 
an orphan, and needs my care and 
affection far more than those who 
are surrounded by officious rela- 
tives.’ 

Such were the most conspicuous 
of Miss Hartley's men friends, and 
the female element admitted on 
her Sundays was decidedly more 
varied still; for the simple reason 
that Diana Hartley eschewed the 
society of her own sex, when it did 
not minister directly to her amuse- 
ment, and this very few women 
could do. 

Little Lady Furnival, who had 
the ugliest face, the best figure, 
and the wittiest tongue of any 
woman in London, was mostly to 
be found at the Cottage on Sun- 
days; but for this intimacy there 
was a special reason. Lady 
Furnival was supposed to be all- 
powerful with George Horrocks, 
and George Horrocks was a thea- 
trical critic. If, side by side with 
this fact, you place that of Miss 
Hartley’s ambition as a dramatic 
author, the raison d@étre of her at- 
tentions to Lady Furnival appears 
at once. 

A strange contrast to her reck- 
less clever ladyship was presented 
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by poor, stiff, stupid, old Mrs. 
Carteret, the General’s wife. She 
was a prominent member of a cer- 
tain Low Church set, and she looked 
quite as ill at ease as she felt 
among the uncongenial society by 
which she was surrounded in Miss 
Hartley’s reception-room. Why, 
then, did this eccentric old lady 
insist on presenting herself where 
she certainly was not wanted ? 

Her visits had two reasons. In 
the first place, she really was as 
fond of, and as much attracted by, 
clever Diana as the old General 
himself, though this affection was 
never avowed ; and, secondly, she 
liked to be quite sure how often 
her husband went to the Cottage, 
how long he stayed there, and, 
more than all that, whether he 
talked too much to Miss Susie 
Delane of the Melpomene Theatre, 
whose beautiful eyes and ingenu- 
ous ‘baby manner had made a 
profound impression upon the aged 
warrior. 

Miss Susie’s pretty face and ex- 
cellent acting had contributed not 
a little to the success of Miss 
Hartley’s ‘much admired comedy’ 
(thus the Zra described her dra- 
matic effort) On the Brink. The 
piece had been played twice at ex- 
perimental afternoon performances, 
and its undoubted success was, in 
a great measure, due to the spirited 
rendering which Miss Delane gave 
of the heroine’s contradictory cha- 
racter. 

Miss Hartley was well aware of 
this fact, and appreciated the young 
actress’s talents accordingly. A 
feeling of mutual admiration sprang 
up between authoress and actress 
after that first performance, which 
promised to mature into something 
like lasting friendship. 

On this dubious intimacy, Mrs. 
Carteret could not withhold her 
anxious remonstrances ; and the 
bigoted old lady spent many a 
weary hour in a7guing the compro- 
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mising matter with her husband’s 
reckless godchild, 

‘I am assured, on indisputable 
authority, my dear Diana,’ pro- 
tested the General’s wife on one 
occasion, ‘that Miss Delane has 
been much talked about already.’ 

‘So have most of my friends, 
and a good many of yours, dear 
Mun,’ replied Diana, laughing. 

‘Mum’ was the name she had 
bestowed, in her childhood, on her 
oldest friend. 

‘ But what can induce you, my 
dearest Diana, to seek fresh ac- 
quaintance with a woman who is 
certainly not of your own class, 
and who, according to general im- 
pression, is not quite above either 
reproach or suspicion ?” 

‘ The same remark, without any 
hesitation, applies most decidedly 
to your acquaintance with the fast 
and fat Duchess of Blankshire, 
dear Mum,’ replied Miss Hartley 
composedly ; ‘ and I should advise 
you, in the moral interest of your 
daughters and yourself, to object 
to her Grace’s acquaintance.’ 

‘ But she is the most distinguish- 
ed member of our congregation,’ 
said Mrs. Carteret hastily ; ‘and I 
hope to get her to subscribe her 
name as leading patroness of my 
new scheme for the supply of cro- 
chet-hooks to the children of the 
poor. I also believe most sincerely 
that the uncharitable things which 
are whispered against her Grace 
are quite without foundation.’ 

‘ Exactly my sentiments about 
dear little Susie,’ said Diana 
briefly. 

Thus ended Mrs. Carteret’s last 
abortive attempt to interfere with 
Miss Hartley’s visiting-list; and 
thenceforth she contented herself 
with gathering up the skirt of her 
Sunday black silk with an ominous 
frown whenever she approached 
Miss Delane. 

‘ That solemn old lady evidently 
thinks I bring an epidemic from 
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the theatre,’ said Susie, laughing, 
as she mentioned this fact to her 
affectionate patroness. 

‘It is your former connection 
with “that sink of perdition” the 
Kaleidoscope Theatre which a- 
larms poor old Mum,’ said Diana. 
‘Never mind her, my child; her 
growl is far worse than her Aeart. 
She is not a bad old lady, though 
she looks it; but her daughters, 
giants in body, pigmies in spirit, 
are odious ; and as they occasion- 
ally honour me with their patronis- 
ing presence on Thursdays, it is as 
well for you to keep out of the way 
then, as they might shock you.’ 

‘As much as I should certainly 
shock them,’ laughed Susie good- 
naturedly. 

But she took the hint, and never 
presented herself on the Thurs- 
days. 

Besides this oddly assorted trio 
of lady-visitors there was old Ma- 
dame Strozzi, a great character in 
her way, and one of Diana’s many 
governesses ; but if the weather 
was bad (and it mostly was bad on 
Sundays), Madame Strozzi, who 
was infirm, could not come all the 
way across the Park unless Campo 
Maestro called for her in his 
brougham. 

If any of the favoured visitors 
desired a private consultation with 
Miss Hartley, the cue was to come 
at three or at six. At three the 
guests had not commenced to ar- 
rive ; at six they had all departed. 

But it was nearly seven on the 
Sunday evening when Sir Gilbert 
Clive rapped at the door of the 
Cottage, and inquired if Miss Hart- 
ley were s¢i// at home. He feared 
she might be going out to dine. 

Luke’s affirmative reassured the 
Baronet. 

‘And is she alone? he again 
asked eagerly. 

‘Quite alone, Sir Gilbert; yes, sir.’ 

‘Thank Heaven!’ muttered the 
intending visitor, with a sigh of re- 
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lief; and he brushed past Luke 
and hurried up-stairs. 

The butler disappeared. There 
was no need for him to announce 
Sir Gilbert Clive, who went in and 
out of the house as he pleased, and 
who was certainly always a wel- 
come guest. 





CHAPTER VI. 
SOME OF DIANA’S SECRETS. 


WHEN Sir Gilbert hurriedly, but 
noiselessly, enters the drawing- 
room, he finds Miss Hartley 
stretched wearily in a low arm- 
chair that is almost a lounge. She 
holds a fan of peacock-feathers in 
her jewelled hand, to shade her 
face from the scorching rays of the 
huge glowing fire. Before she 
rises to receive her late but wel- 
come guest, let us regard her at- 
tentively, and seek, if possible, to 
fathom the mysterious secret of 
that power of fascination which 
she undoubtedly exercises over all 
who come in contact with her. 
She certainly possesses some spe- 
cial charm; and it is not that of 
beauty, though its attraction is as 
potent, and more lasting; for it 
has survived her youth, and yet it 
is essentially youthful. With the 
announcement of the startling fact 
that Miss Diana Hartley has now 
reached the mature age of thirty- 
eight, I fear the interest of some 
readers in this heroine may cease. 

A heroine of thirty-eight! Well, 
it does seem absurd. A heroine, 
moreover,who had never been beau- 
tiful, and who yet is, as she has al- 
ways been, a formidable rival to the 
youngest and fairest of her sex. 

Diana Hartley had /ived every 
hour of her life; and she had en- 
joyed the passing hours to the ut- 
termost, as only such natures as 
hers can enjoy. She possessed a 
keen sense of pleasure, and appre- 




















ciated every detail that could min- 
ister to her enjoyment. She de- 
lighted in the simplest pastimes, 
as she revelled in more piquant 
pleasures. She had seen and done 
more adventurous deeds than com- 
monly fall to the lot of women to 
hear of. And, as yet, she was tired 
of nothing. The damning shadow 
of boredom had never crept over 
her. She had loved much and 
many; but she had never felt the 
sad satiety of wasted affection. 
Where others wept, she mostly 
contrived to laugh ; and laughter 
is the privilege of youth. 

What kept her as young and 
fresh in appearance as in ideas no 
one could positively define. Per- 
haps it was the variety, the con- 
stant change of her interests and 
occupations ; for her life was full 
of both. She was a successful dra- 
matist ; she had written one start- 
ling and indisputably clever novel, 
which took society by storm, and 
rapidly passed through three edi- 
tions. She was a much-desired 
and eagerly-welcomed guest in 
houses to which the enfrée was both 
coveted and difficult; and her 
busy brain and clever fingers dab- 
bled in many a scheme philan- 
thropic or diplomatic. These con- 
stant alternations of earnest work, 
with exhilarating play, probably 
kept her mind and body fresh, 
vigorous, and on the alert. 

She had her hours of despond- 
ency, of course, and was now and 
then oppressed by a spell of low 
spirits ; but these are characteris- 
tics of all highly-strung, nervous, 
impressionable natures ; and Diana 
certainly managed to recover her 
mental equilibrium very quickly. 
She allowed nothing to mar her 
enjoyment of life and its good 
things permanently. 

It is a common mistake te sup- 
pose that a succession of vivid 
excitements wear life out and age 
the rapid livers prematurely. No- 
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thing ages so much as monotony, 
which eats into the vital fibre like 
rust, and consumes it sluggishly 
but surely, as rust destroys iron 
itself in time. 

Miss Hartley might have been 
fifty-five, as her enemies declared, 
or thirty, as she herself admitted ; 
she certainly looked young for 
either age. 

Rose-tinted lamps illumine the 
pretty inner room, to which she 
has withdrawn as soon as her last 
guest departed; and the logs of 
ship-wood which fill the ample fire- 
place cast rainbow hues upon the 
dainty cretonne-covered furniture 
and the still daintier mistress of 
the bijou home. She is clad in 
silver-gray brocade, looped here 
and there with knots of rose- 
coloured ribbon; and the dress fits 
its shapely wearer like a Parisian 
glove. Her éancé figure suggests 
youth and energy; so do the large 
hazel eyes, sparkling with mirth 
and intelligence. Not a silver 
thread is visible in the waving 
black hair, which for the most part 
is coiled closely about her head, 
and only falls in artistic disorder 
upon the broad brow—to hide 
her wrinkles, she explains, laugh- 
ing. But if that be so, it seems 
odd that Time should have left no 
trace of his passage on the rest of 
the pure smooth face. 

Who, looking at Diana Hartley 
in this roseate flickering light, 
could deem her other than youth- 
ful still? Decidedly young—and 
most attractive. 

Sir Gilbert, who has been scan- 
ning the admired face attentively 
as he takes his hostess’s shapely 
hands into his, thinks her as 
charming as ever, and tells her 
so with more earnestness than the 
occasion seems to warrant. But 
Sir Gilbert is a diplomatist, and he 
seldom misses a chance of further- 
ing his promotion either in his 
private or his public career. 
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Having described Miss Hartley 
as she appears to her visitor to- 
day, a brief glimpse into her event- 
ful past history may interest the 
reader. 


Miss Hartley’s father was a sol- 
dier, and he died in Spain while 
actively engaged in the service of 
his king and country. 

Diana was born on the day her 
father died, and this fact may ac- 
count for her being reared without 
discipline of any sort to hedge her 
in. She was so marvellously like 
that much-loved dead father, that 
his devoted heart-broken widow 
could not bring herself to thwart 
the child in any way. If she cried, 
it seemed as though the feelings of 
the dear departed were outraged ; 
and prohibition and contradiction 
were unknown quantities in the 
lively tale of Diana’s juvenile ex- 
periences. 

So she grew up, wildly wor- 
shipped—a véry vara avis in her 
mother’s eyes, who continued to 
pet and spoil her until she reached 
an age when severity and remon- 
strance were equally unavailing to 
stem or divert the wild current of 
self-will with which haughty Di 
now swept over all threatened bar- 
riers or natural obstacles. For- 
tunately, the child was endowed 
with a good disposition and a 
sweet temper; and though the 
petted baby and passionate school- 
girl developed into a somewhat 
masterful young woman, she al- 
ways treated her timid little mother 
en tres bonne princesse, coaxing, 
scolding, and petting her alter- 
nately; but never heeding her 
warnings, or obeying her gentle 
commands. Kind, easy - going, 
weak-minded Mrs. Hartley was cer- 
tainly never fitted to cope with so 
strong and wilful a child as was 
this daughter of hers; and by the 
time Miss Diana had completed her 
eighteenth year, she was not only 
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mistress of her own actions, but 
she ruled the household generally 
by the sway of her indomitable 
will, combined with the utmost 
fascination of manner whenever 
she chose to display it. 

Many seriously contemplative 
hours did poor Mrs. Hartley pass 
in unavailing regret over the past ; 
often and often she ventured to 
express a futile wish that Diana 
had been differently brought up. 
‘If only she were more like girls 
in general! This was her plaint 
to her most confidential friends. 
But as Sir Gilbert Clive and 
General Carteret ranked foremost 
among these, and both thought 
Diana infinitely charming, Mrs. 
Hartley received little sympathy or 
encouragement in her meek fault- 
finding. 

Diana, who had very decided 
opinions about society and its con- 
stituent parts, gave her adhesion 
to its male members from the first, 
and had no hesitation in declaring 
this preference. This seemed in 
itself shocking presumption for a 
girl in her teens. Twenty years 
ago the girl of the period had not 
arrived at the stage of indepen- 
dence which they all with one 
accord assume as soon as they 
leave their schoolroom now. Ad- 
vanced opinions and the discus- 
sion of grave social questions were 
deemed heinous offences against 
all laws of decorum by simple- 
minded Mrs. Hartley. But her 
bold daughter knew nothing of 
maidenly reticence ; so she did just 
as she pleased, and said all that 
came into her mind without the 
slightest hesitation. 

Was she a genius or merely an 
enfant terrible? 

On this question there were di- 
vided opinions between the friends 
of mother and daughter. 

Variety is always charming, and 
Diana was too original not to pos- 
sess great attractions for admiring 

















minds. She had several excellent 
offers of marriage, and certainly 
might have gratified her mother’s 
most ambitious hopes had she 
chosen to accept one of her first 
suitors. 

* But, alas,’ to quote Mrs. Hart- 
ley’s constant complaint, ‘ Di most 
persistently and wilfully stood in 
her own light. She had not the 
least idea of accommodating her- 
self to circumstances !” 

This, being interpreted, meant 
that Diana was too proud and 
high-spirited to take the yoke of 
marriage willingly upon her young 
shoulders ; and when an excellent 
offer was made her by a very rich 
but a very old widower, she re- 
jected it with all the indignation 
of rash youth. This hasty action 
on wilful Diana’s part caused her 
mother such acute grief, and 
brought so many painful discus- 
sions into their erst peaceful home, 
that both resolved to go abroad 
for a time, and seek such distrac- 
tion as Paris would afford them. 
To Paris they went, and were soon 
very comfortably established there 
in a charming affartement in the 
most fashionable quarter of the 
gay city. 

But the spirit of rebellion nas- 
cent in Diana soon sought fresh 
vent in novel adventure. She, who 
had shrunk from matrimonial fet- 
ters in horror and loathing, now 
plunged with all the zest of a 
novice into romantic love-affairs. 
They were only flirtations, none of 
them likely to lead to any satis- 
factory result, and the first the 
most desperate and the least de- 
sirable at the same time. 

Paris, the gay chattering world 
there, soon rang with the exciting 
details of the passionate attach- 
ment evinced by the beautiful and 
eccentric Miss Diana for her Ita- 
lian singing-master. 

Mrs. Hartley was now reduced 
to a condition of absolute despair, 
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and humbly implored the imme- 
diate aid of General Carteret, who 
was her daughter’s guardian. J/ 
maestro Lorenzo Martelli was ap- 
pealed to, his sense of chivalry 
was earnestly invoked, but all in 
vain. But, though moral pressure 
failed to have the desired effect, 
a more satisfactory result attended 
the practical experiment of an ex- 
travagant bribe. The maeséro left 
Paris without a word of explana- 
tion to the girl, who manifestly 
adored him; and no one knew 
whither he had fled. To his nu- 
merous creditors this circumstance 
was very exasperating. 

Diana was carried off to Spa to 
get over her infatuation ; but, in- 
stead of conquering it, she was 
laid low by a wasting fever, the 
results of which were so serious 
that her life for a time was despair- 
ed of. And when she at length 
recovered, it was to hear that II 
Signor Martelli was a married 
man ; that his young wife, tired of 
awaiting his return in Naples, had 
followed him to Paris; and that 
they had now departed to America 
together, to try their luck in the 
new country. 

This intelligence, instead of fur- 
ther crushing, roused and fortified 
Diana. She laughed heartily at 
her grande passion and its unworthy 
object; and at Ostend she con- 
soled herself by a new flirtation 
with the handsome young Graf von 
Stolzfels, the son of a German am- 
bassador. The toying with love 
here again merged into something 
like earnestness; but Graf Otto 
was already engaged to the daugh- 
ter of his father’s best friend ; and 
the old nobleman appeared in per- 
son to frustrate his young son’s 
new plans, and insist on his keep- 
ing his solemnly-pledged word to 
Fraulein Friedegonda. So arbitrary 
was this stern parent, that he car- 
ried his foolish boy—a boy of five- 
and-twenty—off bodily, whereupon 
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Mrs. Hartley left Ostend with 
poor Diana ; and both returned to 
Paris wiser, but not happier, for 
their six months’ absence. 

By this time Mademoiselle Diane 
had come to be a great deal talked 
about, and this at a period when 
notoriety was not considered de- 
sirable for young ladies. And 
Mrs. Hartley’s handsome daughter 
was already declared to be too ec- 
centric even for une Anglaise, It 
was about this time that the young 
Marquis of Dagenham fell madly 
in love with capricious fascinating 
Diana; but she had already be- 
come so notorious by her eccentri- 
cities, that his friends moved heaven 
and earth to save him from what 
they deemed snares and pitfalls. 
The Duchess was urgently written 
to by an old friend of the family ; 
and Diana’s happiness (she was 
now formally engaged to the Mar- 
quis) was once more imperilled. 
He was desperately in love, and 
might, perhaps, have defied parents 
and friends for the sake of the 
dear adored one, had she but play- 
ed her cards with a little more 
care. But she was as reckless as 
ever, and, tempted by the atten- 
tions ofa more interesting, but less 
eligible, adorer, she turned to the 
latter, and neglected her affianced 
cruelly. 

Jealousy acts as a stimulant to 
some natures, and as an extin- 
guisher on others. With Dagen- 
ham the latter was the effect. He 
was very much in love with Di- 
ana, but still more in love with 
himself. His vanity was hurt; he 
grew sulky; and Diana at once 
became restive. 

Poor Mrs. Hartley all this while 
walked upon thorny paths of anx- 
iety and distress. She longed to 
see her darling happily married 
and comfortably settled; and it 
was not likely that such a chance as 
Lord Dagenham offered her would 
ever come again; so she implored 
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Diana to be more patient, more 
gentle, more considerate. Lord 
Dagenham saw through the anxious 
mother’s simple manceuvres, and 
was perfectly aware, too, of the ir- 
ritability her enforced self-restraint 
was causing poor Diana, who was 
daily growing more and more tired 
of him, and turning with a re- 
bound of fresh affection to another 
man. The new-comer was a clever 
young avthor, who had been twice 
imprisoned for his rashly avowed 
political opinions, and who lived 
in hourly expectation of outlawry 
and exile. 

The devotion of a patriot and 
hero, such as Alphonse de Nimes 
was considered in certain circles, 
conferred more distinction upon 
Mademoiselle Diane, she thought, 
than the attachment of a dozen in- 
significant young Dagenhams, who 
was a nonentity in the intellectual 
society, where fame was superior 
rank. The inclination of the mo- 
ment always outweighed all pru- 
dential considerations where im- 
pulsive Diana was concerned ; and 
when the reckless girl felt that she 
was in love she neither stayed to 
look backward nor forward. She 
lived essentially in the fleeting joy 
of the present, and revelled in the 
pleasure that lay nearest at hand. 

One evening at a grand ball she 
threw over the peer for the repub- 
lican, and the following morning 
the offended Marquis left Paris for 
England. 

‘Thank Heaven for having rid 
us of the dear old bore!’ cried 
Diana, clapping her hands glee- 
fully, when she perceived her erst 
adorer’ss P.P.C. card upon her 
mother’s table. And poor Mrs. 
Hartley was fain to rejoice also ; 
for she was well-nigh worn out with 
anxiety and suspense. Even the 
worst certainty was better than 
such prolonged doubt. 

‘ After all, my poor darling might 
not have been happy with him,’ 














was the afterthought with which 
she consoled herself. ‘ He was cer- 
tainly rather a heavy tiresome sort 
of young man, and might have 
grown worse as time went on.’ 

But gentle conciliatory Mrs. 
Hartley’s regrets and consolations 
were very soon merged in a new 
and growing anxiety; for she now 
lived in hourly fear of hearing that 
her wilful daughter had thrown 
herself away upon that wild rebel 
young De Nimes. 

Mrs. Hartley’s fears, fortunate- 
ly for all concerned, no doubt, 
were not fulfilled. While heedless 
Diana was confined to her room 
by a sore throat, the result of care- 
less exposure to the night air at the 
open window of a ballroom, Mon- 
sieur de Nimes was peremptorily 
ordered to leave France, and had 
to decamp at a few hours’ notice. 
It was now Mrs. Hartley’s turn to 
thank Heaven for ridding them of 
this dangerous incubus, and her 
gratitude for the relief was sincere 
and profound. It was at this period 
of her eventful career that proud 
Diana first sought a refuge and a 
reprieve from her love-sorrows in 
literary work. She conceived the 
notion of confiding her love and 
her suffering for the rebel De 
Nimes to paper, and actually 
wrote five acts of a tragedy in 
blank verse, of which Alphonse 
was the gallant hero. The work 
was never printed, and its fair au- 
thor some years later destroyed 
the ambitious Mss. with much 
sarcastic laughter. But the fact of 
her settling to work at all had 
most desirable effects. It roused 
her mental activity, and revived 
her energetic spirit. Having dis- 
covered a new pleasure in active 
occupation, she now resolved to 
try her hand at a three-volume 
novel, and set to work with tre- 
mendous enthusiasm. But her 


hope and energy were suddenly 
nipped in the fresh bud of their 
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For Diana was 
now confronted by her first real 
sorrow, and it threatened to over- 





new promise. 


whelm her. To facilitate the pub- 
lication of her novel, first in serial 
and then in volume form, Diana de- 
sired to return to London, and to 
this new scheme her mother readily 
consented. It would be delightful 
to have a home of her own again 
instead of the regulation flat in the 
high house in Paris. Both mother 
and daughter began to pine for 
their dear familiar old London 
again; and they found a house 
exactly to suit them in Regency- 
terrace, S.\W. ‘The Cottage’ was 
really a miniature mansion, and as 
in those days the south-western 
suburb still boasted of lanes and 
fields, these fortunate tenants were 
able to secure a considerable piece 
of ground in addition to their new 
and charming residence. Mrs. 
Hartley was a rich woman, and 
she judiciously invested a part of 
her capital in the purchase of the 
Cottage and the surrounding gar- 
dens. But no sooner were mother 
and daughter comfortably settled 
in their new and congenial abode 
than the former fell suddenly ill, 
and died after a few days of intense 
suffering. 

This was indeed a terrible blow 
to Diana. Her love-sorrows had 
not been unalloyed griefs; there 
was the spice of adventure, the 
possibility of better days, to carry 
her through those disappointments. 
They were fraught with sentimental 
luxury, and gave the zest of fever- 
ish excitement to her life. But 
the loss of her gentle mother filled 
the proud girl with passionate grief, 
and she mourned her indulgent 
parent with a lasting despair, which 
amazed all who knew her. Who 
could have believed that the rash 
wilful daughter cared so much for 
the feeble and rather querulous lit- 
tle woman, over whom she had ruth- 
lessly tyrannised for so many years ? 
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Which of our neighbours, who 
even of those nearest and dearest 
to us, is able to gauge the true 
measure of our griefs and our joys? 

What outsider can presume to 
tell how much remorse mingles 
with our lamentations for those 
who have gone from us to that un- 
known land whence no traveller 
returns ? 

How seldom do we appreciate 
the love and tenderness lavished 
upon us until we are deprived of 
those accustomed outward signs of 
a profound and lasting affection ! 

Mrs. Hartley’s death marked the 
first grave epoch in her child’s 
careless life. Diana was never 
= the same reckless girl after 

e had confronted a trouble she 
could neither laugh at nor forget. 
Sorrow is a crucial test, and oft- 
times it develops latent qualities 
which, without such exciting cause, 
might have remained dormant. 
Not that any remarkable transfor- 
mation took place in Diana’s ap- 
pearance or her mode of life; but 
her jubilant nature had received a 
poignant shock, and its effects 
were, in some sort, lasting. 

‘The world goes up, and the world goes 
down, 

And the sunshine follows the rain ; 


But yesterday s smile and yesterday's frown 
Can never come back again.’ 


After Mrs. Hartley’s death, Diana 
soon assumed a position of abso- 
lute independence ; and though, 
for the sake of her anxious friends, 
she went through the experiment 
of taking a lady chaperon or com- 
panion to live in her house, the 
plan was very soon given up as 
an evident and egregious failure. 
Diana had never been able to get 
on with any one but her mother, 
shedeclared, and it was quite impos- 
sible to change her manner of life 
now. 

The anxious friends shrugged 
their shoulders and sighed. Mrs. 
Grundy shook her head in fierce 
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deprecation ; but Diana heeded 
neither warning nor expostulation. 
She was quite old enough to live by 
herself and to take care of herself, 
she affirmed; and Luke Day, the 
butler, and Mrs. Day, the house- 
keeper, cordially approved the de- 
cision of the mistress both had 
known and faithfully served since 
her childhood. 

‘I shall devote myself entirely 
to a literary career,’ declared Diana, 
with reviving energy. And her in- 
tense application was followed by 
surprisingly successful results. ‘Art 
gives life its best reprieves,’ had been 
said to her as an encouragement, 
and she seized upon the idea with 
avidity. Her novel. On the Brink, 
on which she subsequently founded 
the successful comedy, cost her a 
couple of years of earnest thought 
and constant labour; but she was 
more than rewarded for her trouble 
and perseverance by the cordial 
approbation her work received 
when it at last made its appearance 
in public. 

The novel was published by 
Messrs. Allonby, Bidewell, & Al- 
lonby, and it was from that time 
that Diana’s great friendship with 
handsome Frank, the junior part- 
ner, dated—a friendship that soon 
ripened into intimacy, and was of 
decided importance to the young 
authoress in her newly-adopted 
professional career. For Diana 
did not at all approve of amateur 
workmanship, and was as much in 
earnest over her writing now as 
though her daily bread literally 
depended upon the success of her 
labours. 

But her friendship for young 
Frank, innocent and pleasant as it 
was to them both, brought down un- 
mitigated wrath and sharp reproach 
upon Diana’s proud head. People 
said that she had turned the poor 
young man’s handsome head, and 
that she would never rest until she 
had got him completely into her 











toils. Her influence was so dele- 
terious that it had already made 
him dissatisfied with his position in 
the business, his home, and his poor 
wife. Until Miss Hartley unsettled 
him by her subtle flatteries he had 
felt quite contented with the pretty 
little fool he had married while 
both he and she were still infants 
in the eyes of the law. But that 
wicked Diana was_ successfully 
pointing out his past errors to him 
now, and Mrs. Frank grew daily 
more fractious and disagreeable. 

‘Your precious godchild is 
beginning to flirt as recklessly as 
ever again,’ said Mrs. Carteret 
viciously, as she came home one 
day full of the latest scandal 
apropos of her husband’s pet. And 
then she corroborated her state- 
ment by declaring that Frank Al- 
lonby had been seen to enter the 
gates of the Cottage four times dur- 
ing the past week, and that he was 
actually there again this afternoon. 
Mrs. Rivers, who had lived in the 
long terrace known as ‘ Regency,’ 
was Mrs, Carteret’s informant, and 
Mrs. Rivers was well known to 
have little occupation beyond that 
of watching her neighbours. 

‘But Allonby goes on business,’ 
pleaded the old General in extenua- 
tion of his favourite. 

‘ That’s rubbish !' replied his wife 
sharply. ‘Publishers do not run 
about after their contributors, any 
more than solicitors run after their 
clients—unless there is some special 
attraction offered them. It really 
is too bad of Diana to worry her 
friends by these wild vagaries. She 
is surely quite old enough to know 
better now. Look at our girls!’ 
Mrs. Carteret tossed her head and 
paused ; the excitement and wrath 
combined made her breathless. 

The General, whose long life had 
taught him the value of the soft 
answer, cheerily replied, 

‘Poor little Di has no mother to 
look after her, my dear. Do not 
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forget the inestimable advantage 
cur daughters have in you !’ 

Mrs. Carteret was mollified, 
though not convinced; and her 
husband walked away laughing his 
odd little laugh. 

In spite of all personal scandal 
and petty tittle-tattle, Miss Hart- 
ley’s novel scored a decided suc- 
cess with the public, and so did 
her comedy. But the charming 
and talented authoress failed to 
continue the work begun with such 
amazing energy but a few years 
ago. The literary fever died out, 
and some new interest preoccupied 
her now to the exclusion of all 
others. She did not follow up 
her first novel by any other, and 
the nine days’ wonder about the 
promising author of On the Brink 
was already supplanted by some 
fresh question of social interest. 

When her friends twitted her 
about her sudden change of pur- 
pose, her unfulfilled promises, and 
her seeming laziness, she answered 
them somewhat impatiently. She 
was not in the mood for any fresh 
enterprise, she said wearily, and 
her wonted energy certainly seemed 
to be failing her. Those who loved 
her grieved about this perplexing 
change, and those who envied or 

disliked her rejoiced at it. But 
neither her friends nor her enemies 
suspected the true cause of her al- 
tered spirit and purpose. She alone 
knew and deplored both cause and 
effect. And yet the absorbing 
study of a certain portrait, a pale 
face with light-brown deep set eyes 
and thick black hair that fell over 
the low brow, was her secret con- 
solation and her lasting joy. While 
she was looking at that face, and 
thinking of its fascinating owner, 
she felt tranquil, if not happy ; but 
her interest in aught else had ceased 
to exist. She was in a restless and 
irritable frame of mind, but her 
dissatisfied condition was not that 
which finds comfort in mental oc- 
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cupation. She could not abstract 
her thoughts from Aim. She won- 
dered why he never came now; 
she thought drearily of his pro- 
longed unaccountable absence. 
Where was he? What was he 
doing all this time? She felt mis- 
erable, and her heart was sick with 
the poignant regreta’un absent. Once 
he came to her house every day ; 
he talked to her on every conceiv- 
able subject ; he confided in her; 
he asked for her help and advice 
in all his affairs; and she fondly 
believed that not a thought of his 
was hidden from her. But a change 
had come over him of late. Some- 
thing or somebody was dividing 
them. He gave her neither clue 
nor hint to explain the ominous 
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shadow which had fallen over their 
friendship ; and she had no right 
to be inquisitorial. 

*‘ How the women who are jea- 
lous of me, and the men I have 
been cruel to, would triumph 
and rejoice if they could read 
the thoughts in my dejected soul 
now !’ 

This was the thought in her 
mind as she threw herself wearily 
back into the lounging-chair in her 
pretty boudoir, and covered her 
face with the fan of peacocks’ fea- 
thers. It is long past the visiting- 
hour now, and he has stayed away 
again. 

There is a sharp rap at the door. 
She starts to her feet : 

‘ Cyril—at last ! 
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B Rewo and Original Sketch from the French. 
By JOHN AUGUSTUS O'SHEA, 
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In one of the old noisome narrow 
streets which still crouch at the 
bottom of certain nooks in the 
Latin Quarter of Paris there was, 
in 1871, an obscure crémerie, sur- 
named by the customers who fre- 
quented it, ‘The Refuge of the 
Destitute.’ 

It was there I took my meals 
during the Commune. 

At that period very few cus- 
tomers came to ‘The Refuge of 
the Destitute ; for the destitute 
were too busily occupied fighting. 

Every evening at dinner-hour 
the patron wiped the marble tables, 
as a matter of routine, and per- 
functorily arranged his service of 
humpbacked dish-covers, thick 
glasses, large heavy plates, and 
diminutive light decanters. Apart 
from two or three chance guests, 
we were seldom more than five 
who came to the place regularly— 
two elderly workmen, one of whom 
was infirm, a little ironmonger of 
the neighbourhood, a student, and 
myself. 

The two workmen always sat at 
the same table; they bore them- 
selves with a contemptuous air to- 
wards the ironmonger, who took a 
seat by himself at the entrance of 
the sade, and read the Bien Public 
as he munched his meals. They 
used to speak of him in an under- 
tone as ‘Old Chucklehead.’ From 
time to time, as the affairs of the 
Commune appeared to go on swim- 
mingly, they treated themselves to 
a chopine or a demi-setier of the 
blue wine, by way of rejoicing. 
On those days they were gay, 





and made no concealment of their 
gaiety, breaking out into the chorus 
of an old workman’s rhyme fami- 
liar to their apprenticeship. These 
two worthy fellows, the ironmonger 
and I, naturally entered the house 
by the street-door. The fifth cus- 
tomer, the student, always came in 
by the kitchen-door. As seven 
o'clock neared, he was to be seen 
close to the cooking-stove, where 
the patron kept his soup warm. 
At first he used to drink a large 
glass of water with avidity. Then 
he dined very slowly; his repast 
always being the same—lentil soup, 
an underdone omelette, a fried 
sole, a morsel of cheese, .and an 
apple. When he had finished, he 
leant back in his chair, shut his 
eyes, and seemed to doze for half 
an hour, like a boa-constrictor in 
the act of digestion. When the 
clock over the counter struck eight, 
he rose, and left by the kitchen, as 
he had entered, without taking 
notice of anybody. 

He had a singular head. A 
bushy growth of black, curly, snake- 
like hair fell over and shadowed 
his forehead. A few rebel locks, 
disengaged from the mass, stood 
up here and there like spikes. 
His beard, on the contrary, was 
extremely fine and regular. From 
the midst of the sombre framework 
of his dark hair shone out brightly 
two large limpid eyes, almost ex- 
pressionless by reason of their 
gentle unsettled look. His face, 
of a livid white, was illuminated, 
now and again, by their wandering 
light. 
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As to the body which was sur- 
mounted by this curious head, it 
was that of a child, weak, meagre, 
and ungainly. 

This original being, his manners 
and appearance suggestive of the 
mcnomaniac, and his impenetrable 
silence, vividly piqued my curiosity. 
What class of student could he 
be? Was he really a student at 
all? I had certainly overheard the 
two workmen call him by the name ; 
but that proved nothing. I could 
restrain myself no longer, and 
plumply questioned the patron on 
the subject. 

‘ That’s Monsieur Feéru,’ he said. 
* He’s well known in the Quarter.’ 

‘What occupation does he fol- 
low ?” 

‘He’s a medical student, and 
attends a great many poor people 
for nothing. He’sa good sort, and 
no question about it ; only, you see, 
the poor lad is a little queer.’ 

‘So it struck me. His extra- 
ordinary behaviour interested me 
from the first day I saw him. 
That’s why I asked you what he 
was. What whimsical habits he 
has I’ 

The patron was enchanted at 
the opportunity of gossiping a 
little with anybody, and did not 
need pressing to continue. 

‘Ah, you see,’ he said, with a 
knowing shrug, ‘there’s quite a 
romance about him!’ 

And bending close to my ear, he 
added, 

‘He's a philosopher. He has a 
bee in his bonnet, a tile off, a brick 
loose in the upper story, you 
know.’ 

* You don’t mean it ?” 

‘Fact ; true as I am here, I as- 
sure you. No wonder he is touched 
in the head. He works too hard. 
He never comes down-stairs except 
to his meals. O,I know what I 
am talking about, for he lodges in 
the house, and my wife tidies up 
his room! If you were only to see 
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No- 
thing but books, bones, and sheets 


it ; it’s a regular lumber-box. 


of paper. 
sessed. 
verses.” 

‘I see nothing in all that to 
prove that a man is mad—’ 

*O, but Ido! It is not natural 
for a young fellow of five-and- 
twenty to be poring over dusty 
volumes like that all day long. 
He has never been on a “ spree” 
once in his life, I do think. Did 
you remark how he eats?’ 

‘Yes, always the same articles of 
food.’ 

‘ Well, that’s done intentionally, 
on principle.’ 

‘ On principle?’ 

‘Precisely. I have often told 
him he would end by making him- 
self ill, if he never altered his diet. 
Then he explained to me why he 
would not alter it. Just listen. A 
man must be very far gone when 
he has such ideas. He says there 
are machines in eggs and cheese 
that are good for the nerves, queer- 
sounding words in en and ine.’ 

‘ Albumen and caseine, perhaps?” 

‘Yes, that’s just it. But the 
funniest part of it is, that he pre- 
tends there is a lot of that match- 
stuff—how do you call it?—ay, 
ay, phosphorus, in fish and apples, 
and that they feed the brain, and 
that lentils make his mind clearer.’ 

At the thought of anything clari- 
fying poor Féru’'s mind, the patron 
could not help chuckling. 

‘I don’t mean to say, you know,’ 
he continued as he recovered, ‘ that 
he is not clever. On the contrary, 
it appears that he is full of know- 
ledge. He won a medical prize 
somewhere, and they say he once 
had an article printed in a news- 
paper.’ 

‘You don’t know which ?” 

‘Yes, the one he gets regularly, 
the Revue positive.’ 

At this moment the half hour 
after seven struck, and Féru came 


He writes like one pos- 
I almost believe he makes 
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in by the kitchen-door. As soon 
as he had sat down, the patron 
approached him and whispered 
something. What stupidity was 
the idiot committing? Could he 
be speaking of me? I had no 
doubt of it, when I saw the young 
man lift his head and fix his regard 
upon me. I was somewhat em- 
barrassed by his steady gaze, and 
did not well know how to relieve 
myself from the awkward position, 
when Féru himself came over and 
said to me, in a voice of much 
sweetness, 

‘Is it true, monsieur, that you 
feel interested in me?’ 

‘I ask your pardon for the in- 
discretion—’ 

‘No necessity. It is a compli- 
ment. It is the first time anybody 
paid me the compliment to feel 
interested in me.’ 

I was astonished at his ease and 
affability. This eccentric was most 
amiable. I rose and reconducted 
him to his table, where I sat oppo- 
site to him, and we entered into a 
conversation upon literature, out 
of which grew that quick frank 
friendship which springs up spon- 
taneously among young people who 
have tastes in common. 

After a few days had passed we 
were closely intimate. Every even- 
ing we conversed for a good hour. 
By a happy hazard our ideas ran 
in grooves on many points of art 
and philosophy. But expansive as 
Féru was when the subject was the 
belles lettres, he was reserved and 
self-contained when I endeavoured 
to lead him on to the discussion of 
certain great philosophical pro- 
blems. I could divine that he was 
a materialist; but I never could 
elicit from him on what grounds 
he justified his belief, or rather his 
want of belief. He uniformly 
evaded the topic. At last I point- 
blank asked him why he never 
spoke of medicine, and did not 
dare to descend to the bottom of 
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what I believed to be the source 
of his atheism. 

‘I don’t speak to you of medi- 
cine,’ he said, ‘ because you are 
not a doctor, and I hate to talk 
shop. The advertisement of one’s 
acquaintance with a science before 
a person who is ignorant of it 
savours too much of charlatanism.’ 

‘I am not a doctor, it is true, 
but neither am I ignorant of your 
science. My father is a doctor, 
and I have learned something from 
him. You may be certain, there- 
fore, that I shall listen to you 
with sincerity and without after- 
thought.’ 

As he held his peace, and did 
not give any token of becoming 
communicative, I bluntly told him 
I suspected some hidden cause for 
his reserve; and that, most proba- 
bly, was a want of confidence in 
me. 

‘ At all events,’ he said, ‘I beg 
of you not to believe that.’ 

‘What am I to think, then? 
May it be,’ I added, smiling, ‘that 
you are not sure of your doctrine? 
Are you, perchance, one of those 
superficial philosophers who take 
up a system without caring for it, 
as one drinks a glass of beer with- 
out feeling thirst? Are you afraid 
you may have to stop en route in 
the attempt to sound the depths of 
your idea?’ — 

‘ Parbleu ! he replied ; ‘ that is 
a pleasant notion. I afraid to 
sound the depths of my idea! I 
a superficial philosopher! You 
do not know me, my dear friend. 
Learn that, for nowalmost ten years, 
I study, I think, I search. Ay, 
and so little have I succeeded in 
exhausting my head that some of 
my comrades believe it is empty. 
As to my idea, I have adopted the 
habit of keeping it to myself and 
of avoiding every question which 
might lay it bare. I do not like to 
pass for an idiot. I prefer to pass 
for an eccentric.’ 
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‘Your 
strange ?” 

‘No; it is very simple.’ 

‘In that case, you may surely 
make it knownto me. I hope you 
do not confound me with those 
fools who jest at everything. I 
appreciate you when you talk of 
literature. May I not be equally 
capable of understanding your 
idea ?” 

‘Now that I reflect, why not? 
Stay, I have a great esteem for you; 
I mean to treat you asa true friend, 
and make a candid and complete 
avowal. But you must not expect 
anything gigantic or monstrous ; 
do not stare by anticipation. What 
you are about to hear is a plati- 
tude, nothing more.’ 

He rested his elbows on the 
table, passed his hand over his 
face, and, settling his cloudy glance 
upon me, thus calmly began : 

‘I am a materialist, as you 
have guessed. That is to say, I 
recognise in this world but one 
substance—matter. All pheno- 
mena are, therefore, material phe- 
nomena. When I say therefore, 
I am wrong: it is precisely this 
therefore which must be made evi- 
dent. So far no one has succeeded 
in that. Every physiological, phy- 
sical, and chemical phenomenon 
has been perfectly shown to be re- 
ducible to the laws of matter ; but 
no one has yet established the 
connection with them of intellec- 
tual phenomena. By that I mean 
that no experimentalist has yet 
caught matter zz flagrante delicto 
of thought. That must be sought 
out, and that it is which I hope to 
find. You must own that all this 
is natural.’ 

‘But the practical method of 
arriving at the proof? IownIdo 
not see that.’ 

‘ There is nothing more easy : it 
is but to analyse, to dissect, to 
hold under one’s fingers a thinking 
brain. Evidently one would seize 


idea, then, is very 
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the thought, one would perceive, 
one would touch it, as one seizes, 
perceives, and touches an electrical 
phenomenon, for example.’ 

‘But how can you hope that 
such a thing is possible—to study a 
thinking brain ?” 

‘ Assuredly that is the difficult 
point. Nevertheless, I have al- 
ready determined to make an ex- 
periment which is an approach to 
it, and which will lead me to the 
desired end. I propose to dissect 
a living being.’ 

‘A living being?” 

‘Yes; and since I have con- 
fided to you my idea, I may as well 
tell you the wild visions it has 
given birth to. The dream of my 
ambition is to make my studies 
upon men.’ 

‘ What you say is frightful! Do 
you mean to tell me that you would 
kill men for yourself, for your own 
pleasure ?” 

‘No, not for my pleasure. I 


.would kill men for the good of 


mankind.’ 

His face, at this instant, was 
singularly changed. His eyes, 
from restless, became set and al- 
most haggard ; a hectic spot burn- 
ed on his white cheeks, as if he 
were struck with fever. He stood 
motionless in front of me, his chin 
supported on his clenched hands. 
He was like a man in an ecstasy. 
Of a truth, he was more powerfully 
dominated by his idea than any 
person ought to be who was merely 
enunciating a theory. I under- 
stood at once that there was here 
something more than a mere ten- 
sion of the intellectual faculty. 
His idea was a rooted, immutable, 
rigid one—strongly imbedded in 
his nature. The unfortunate crea- 
ture was tainted with monomania. 
I bitterly reproached myself for 
having brought on the conversa- 
tion, and led Féru over a field of 
speculation he had shrunk from, 
no doubt, because conscious that 
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he lost himself when he ventured 
upon it. I did not know how to 
bring him back to the reality. 

He recovered of his own accord 
after a few minutes, and rapidly 
shook his head, as if he were irri- 
tated by an insect. The colour 
suddenly left his cheeks, and he 
became deadly pale. 

‘What's the matter with you?’ 
I asked. ‘Are you ill?’ 

‘No, no,’ he answered, rising to 
leave. When he was near the door 
he slowly turned, as if he had for- 
gotten something. ‘QO?! said he 
suddenly, ‘I recollect. I wanted 
to tell you to speak to me no more 
of that. You'll promise me?’ 

He did not need to make the 
request twice. From that moment 
I would have infinitely preferred to 
have turned his thoughts away from 
such a subject than to have led 
him into conversation upon it. 
We were satisfied afterwards to 
discuss art and poetry. 

Moreover, he was less familiar 
with me. Sometimes he seemed 
embarrassed, and often he left me 
to indulge in dissertations to my- 
self. By degrees his silence almost 
took the form of a rebuff. I felt I 
was considered importunate, and we 
became distant with one another. 

He took up his former corner 
anew, and sat with his back to the 
salle, I moved nearer to the work- 
men, whose gossip was now the only 
accompaniment to the clatter of 
knives and forks. 

Some eight days after our de- 
finite separation came the agony 
of the Commune. 

On Wednesday, the 24th of May, 
I entered the crémerie in the 
afternoon, driven from my own 
chambers by the fight. I had eaten 
nothing since the previous day, and 
called for breakfast. In the neigh- 
bouring streets the combat was 
raging some five minutes before 
at farthest. Rifle-shots could be 
heard in muffled ping, like the 
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crack of a whip in a padded room. 
The reports sometimes came quite 
close, and again receded. 

The ironmonger turned up soon 
after me. 

‘I came round to you on pur- 
pose, patron,’ he said. ‘I have 
shut up my shop, and I prefer being 
here to stopping at home. The 
affair is getting along gaily, do you 
know? We'll have the Line here 
to-morrow, for certain; and a good 
job too.’ 

And he poured out his abuse, 
his insults, and his prophecies 
after the fact, with all the glibness 
of a poltroon vomiting his ill- 
humour on a vanquished foe. 

‘Don’t speak so loudly,’ said I ; 
‘there may be Federals in the 
street.’ 

He turned towards the door ter- 
rified, as if he felt himself already 
in their gripe. His knees trembled 
under him, The fit of trepidation 
calmed his fit of anger, and for a 
moment he held his tongue. 

* You are right,’ he said. ‘ Any- 
how, those two drunkards who 
come here every evening will be 
sure to drop in before long. I saw 
the tall old fellow pass a while ago. 
I would take my oath he is going 
to make believe to fight, and by 
and by he will return to report 
himself. Only think of fighting at 
his age! The old rascal will never 
see seventy again.’ 

He was proceeding with his 
sneers, when we heard a loud crash 
of broken panes in the kitchen, 
which was covered with a glass 
roof. It sounded as ifa body had 
fallen through. The patron and 
I ran in; while the ironmonger, 
almost fainting, crept under the 
table, and cried, 

*O, it’s a shell! 
burst !’ 

It was Féru. : 

He lay on the ground, on his 
stomach, perfectly naked. His 
sides were furrowed with long 


It’s going to 
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scarlet gashes, made by the sharp 
edges of the fractured glass, which 
had cut into him like a razor. 

Our first instinct was to take 
him under the arms to lift him. 
But hardly had we turned him 
when we let him fall upon his back, 
such was the fearsome surprise 
that seized upon us. The unfor- 
tunate wretch had his breast flayed, 
the palpitating flesh exposed to 
the quick, and that not from the 
effect of the glass, but in conse- 
quence of an operation. He had 
been dissected! The white nerves, 
the blue arteries, the red muscles, 
the grayish aponeuroses, were laid 
bare in hideous excoriation ; and 
the skin, peeled off in great square 
flap, fell upon his stomach hke a 
rose-coloured apron. 

At length I mustered courage to 
stoop and turn back this raw tis- 
sue of epidermis over his butchered 
chest, and we carried the body into 
the front room. 

The ironmonger was still motion- 
less, and did not dare to look 
around him. He gave us no help. 

The coldness of the marble table 
on which we laid him having re- 
vived Féru, I leant over him. 

‘It’s frightful, isn’t it? he said 
to me, in a very low voice. ‘ This 
is all because of my idea.’ 

I prayed him not to excite him- 
self by trying to speak. 

‘No, no, listen to me,’ he an- 
swered. ‘I shall die within a 
quarter of an hour. That’s positive 
as fate. I had an attack of mad- 
ness. I determined to make a 
living dissection upon myself. I 
felt no pain while I was at work. 
Of a sudden I recovered my 
senses, and then I suffered so much 
that I flung myself out of the win- 
dow. Ah, what a misfortune to 
have to go without having made 
my discovery! My anatomical 
preparation was skilful, eh ?” 

Here he tried to raise his head 
sO as to view his breast. 
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‘No matter,’ he resumed ; ‘it is 
a grand idea which dies with me. 
To dissect the living—to study 
a thinking brain !’ 

The sinister pauses which punc- 
tuated his words were filled with 
the crepitation of the fusillade 
coming near and nearer. 

‘What! fighting still! I took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to work 
while everybody else was fighting. 
Sly, wasn’t it?—But why are they 
fighting? To kill! Why kill? 
For nothing!—I would have 
killed all these creatures if they 
wished, but for some good at least. 
—To dissect the living !’ 

At this moment the door was 
violently thrown open, and the old 
workman hobbled in, supported by 
two comrades. There were blood- 
stains on his clothes. 

‘ Hallo!’ he said, on seeing Féru 
stretched on a table. ‘There’s 
already a wounded man here.’ 

‘No,’ replied the patron, ‘it is 
Monsieur Féru, who has made an 
attempt to commit suicide.’ 

*To commit suicide !’ said the 
workman. ‘He must be a d—d 
coward, then, to kill himself for 
nothing, when one has the chance 
of dying for a good cause.’ 

Féru struggled to rise, no doubt 
with the intention of making a re- 
joinder. But life exhausted itself 
in this supreme effort,:and he fell 
back dead upon the table. 

The workman kept on talking. 

‘Peace !’ I said. ‘Do you not 
see he is dead ?” 

‘What ofthat! I shall be dead 
myself by and by.: I have the 
right to say what I think. I, at 
least, I die for—’ 

I interrupted him by uncovering 
the breast of Féru, and saying, 

‘ He died for science !’ 

The workman and his friends 
were struck dumb, as if petrified 
by horror, They could hardly 
have understood what they saw, or 
have heard what I said, so appalled 
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were they by the shocking spectacle Meanwhile, the ironmonger took 
before them. Suddenly, it seemed advantage of a cessation in the 
as if one of them took in the mean- firing to save himself by the back- 
_ ing of the sight, and his look of in- door. As he passed by me I could 
telligence enlightening the others, overhear him muttering between 
all three respectfully removed their his teeth, ‘Good God! Everybody 
Répis. is going stark mad! 








THE LAST VENTURE. 


——~>—_—_ 


Ir is many a weary year ago, 
Since before the April gale 
I sent my fairy bark to sea, 
Over waves that sparkled and danced in glee, 
With her gay flag fluttering merrily, 
And the sunlight on her sail. 


Alas and alas for my bonnie boat, 

Did she leak neath the water-line ? 
Did her timbers rot, spite red, white. and blue? 
Was the rudder flawed, though it looked so true? 
Ask the ocean the fate that I never knew 

Of that first fair venture of mine. 


And, ah, since then I have launched in hope 
Brave boats by three, by four ; 

But nor wind nor wave would keep their faith, 

Sharp reefs would nestle soft foam beneath, 

There was doom in each wild north-easter's breath— 
They never came back to shore. 





And now, with weak weary fingers, 
I have launched my last and best ; 
Her sails were woven by Love's own hand, 
By Prayer and Faith she was nobly manned, 
Each rope by my prescient care was scanned, 
Ere I gave her to ocean's breast. 


All alone on the wind-swept beach, 

All alone in my dread I stand ; 
Fancying storm in the south wind’s sighs, 
Dreaming of presage in calm gray skies, 
Wrenching Nature to omens and prophecies, 

Seeking solace from sea and land. 


A steadier head than mine for the helm, . 
A stronger hand for the sheet, 

A truer heart? Nay, my love, my love, 

If fond prayers can reach to the Throne above, 

A fairer voyage than thine will prove, 

No ship ever sailed to meet. 





SUSAN K. PHILLIPS. 








DRAMATIC CRITICS AS ACTORS. 


By HAL LOUTHER. 


‘O, how the world would open its eyes 
Would critics act and actors criticise !"—LORD BYRON. 


——— 


Ours was a large northern city, 
possessed of more than one im- 
portant theatre, and celebrated for 
the severity of its dramatic critics. 
All who sought its sock and buskin 
atmosphere approached cautiously. 
Old actors, whose very names 
seemed built on pedestals of press 
opinions manufactured in other 
towns, fronted our journalists with 
anything but their usual self-pos- 
session, and very often the balloon 
of their vanity was punctured. But 
woe betide the aspirant who, with 
heels unaccustomed to histrionic 
spurs, dared to enter the lists of 
criticism and, as it were, break 
a lance with these knights of the 
pen, who were known to scatter 
ink as savagely as ever crusader’s 
sword did Saracen blood ! 

Well, it seems, for some pur- 
pose or another, this brotherhood 
of dramatic censors needed a large 
sum of money, and so a meeting 
was convened and solemn council 
held as to how the money was to 
be raised; but when an hour or so 
had been spent in deliberation, they 
found the problem was not so easy 
to solve as they had imagined. 
‘How could it be done?’ was the 
oft-repeated question. 

Beards were twitched in vain, 
chins were reflectively stroked, 
bald heads rubbed fiercely, while 
spectacles and eye-glasses, under a 
fever of irritation, and with the 
aid of pocket-handkerchiefs, were 
subjected to perpetual friction ; 
and still the paper, prepared to 
receive their rules and resolutions, 
remained as pure and unsullied as 
when the sages first sat down. 


Public appeal was out of the 
question, private subscription im- 
possible ; yet the money must be 
had, and out of the pudlic too, but 
how—how? O that confounded 
conundrum again, with everybody 
giving it up! 

At length one of the critics, a 
fledgling on the outskirts of that 
bewildered council, suggested, ‘ Let 
us act a play!’ 

The notion was seized upon at 
once, but the young man was el- 
bowed further away on the out- 
skirts than ever. 

‘ Acta play!’ they said ; ‘the very 
thing. And each one suddenly 
remembered that he was just about 
to propose the idea when that im- 
pertinent scribbler for the evening 
halfpenny interrupted. Here was 
an unexpected way out of the 
dilemma ! 

Besides, what an opportunity to 
air their vanity by trying histrionic 
woods and pastures new! and then 
for a charity, that proverbial cloak 
which is supposed to cover a mul- 
titude of sins ! 

It was glorious. 

Not that they knew anything 
about the art practically, but what 
did that signify? Nothing whatever; 
had they not dissected plays and 
cut up actors enough to warrant 
them knowing all about it? Pshaw! 
had they not seen performances till 
they /e/t they were histrions of the 
highest order? So it was duly set- 
tled that the play was the thing. A 
piece was chosen and cast, a thea- 
tre was p'aced at their disposal, 
professional ladies engaged, and 
an afternoon performance adver- 

















tised. Splendid! and each member, 
who had so nearly suggested the 
idea, shook hands with himself in 
the heartiest manner. In due time 
bills were circulated, announcing 
The Two Polts and Still Waters 
Run Deep. 

The news travelled like wildfire 
among the professionals ; the mem- 
bers of the company belonging to 
the theatre where the performance 
was to take place would have a 
welcome holiday, which they would 
spend, as actors mostly do, in the 
theatre. 

How they gloated over the 
chance ! 

‘ Ha, ha, ha!’ laughed the heavy 
man, who had been often scathed 
by the local Zhunderer’s bolts, ‘now 
we shall see if Ae is fitted to sustain 
his rile. 

‘The Zvening Growler cannot 
see any fun in my low comedy,’ 
said another. ‘I shall be there, 
prepared to split my sides at his.’ 

‘The Morning Wasp calls me a 
woollen actor,’ cried the handsome 
light comedian, the son of a well- 
known actor, ‘and says that I 
am not a chip of the old block. 
Now we shall see what stuff he is 
made of.’ 

‘But what are they all to the 
Impartial Observer I’ groaned the 
leading man. ‘The others will 
praise you sometimes ; and if they 
do cut you up, it is done with the 
skilful keenness of a polished lan- 
cet; but the /mpartial hacks you 
with the blunt edge of a rusty cut- 
lass.’ 

‘ Well, I don’t know,’ interrupted 
the flippant walking gentleman, 
‘so much about him. I think he 
is about the best in the bunch. 
Ah, you may laugh ; all I know is, 
he has always been most kind Zo 
me. 

‘Then your mind’s eye must be 
short-sighted indeed !’ retorted the 
leading man. ‘ True, he Aas praised 
you at the beginning of his com- 
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ments about you; but it was al- 
ways done on the principle of 
ninepins—he placed you up to 
show his skill in knocking you 
down again! Gentlemen, / shall 
keep my eye on the /mpartial Ob- 
server.” 

The only silent member of the 
company was the one who had 
suffered most. He was the useful 
man; that is to say, he must be 
always ready to play any part, old 
or young. One of the critics had 
taken a set dislike to him, and 
made a’ sort of victim of him. 
When he could discover nothing 
else in the performance to com- 
plain about, he was sure to find a 
blood-let for his satire in the poor 
butt referred to. The critic, I 
think, would have been less severe 
had he known how the poor fel- 
low’s wife and family suffered 
through his witticisms. A heavy 
blow had fallen upon them ; for 
the manager, influenced, no doubt, 
by these constant raids, had given 
the unfortunate ‘useful man’ his 
notice! Yet he was silent; but 
the reproaches lay in those dull 
wistful eyes and the mournful pale- 
ness of his sunken cheeks. 

Knowing the circumstances, it 
will be readily understood that all 
the power which our local press 
could bring to bear upon the com- 
ing event was set in full motion ; 
in fact, for days all the papers 
teemed with the performance. It 
literally flavoured your morning 
coffee; it fringed your political 
leader; it pervaded every adver- 
tisement column; it brightened 
the bankruptcy list; it fluttered 
timidly about the police news, 
bleared the foreign policy, season- 
ed the newest and most diabolical 
case of wife murder, and finally 
made suicide appear more culpable 
than ever for daring to brave the 
mystery of eternity without wait- 
ing for the promised joys of this 
grand performance. 
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The critics had rehearsals without 
end, long drawn out, but minus the 
linked sweetness, for each one, 
being conscious of his own power, 
wished everything done his own 
particular way. At first they read 
their parts and treated the whole 
affair, from their journalistic pin- 
nacle, with a sort of affable con- 
tempt. Rehearsals might be well 
enough for regular actors, but for 
— No, the very hint of ¢heir re- 
quiring such things was an insult 
to common egotism. By and by, 
however, the supercilious manner 
seemed to merge into apoplectic 
little spasms as the eventful day 
drew near. There was a marked 
contrast between the first and last 
rehearsal. They had begun by 
teaching the actresses, and ended 
by being taught! In fact, it be- 
came painfully apparent in many 
cases that the heart of their con- 
fidence was melting, and likely to 
emulate the courage of Bob Acres 
by seeking an ignominious outlet 
through their fingers’ ends. 

At last the night arrived. 

The regular playgoers, knowing 
what amateurs are as a rule, were 
conspicuous by their absence ; but 
others who seldom or never visited 
a theatre took advantage of the 
elastic plea of its being for ‘ charity,’ 
and so the house was crowded. 

The members of the stock com- 
pany, acting in concert, engaged a 
private box, where they were 
screened from the audience, but 
could be plainly seen by all on 
the stage; and when the curtain 
rose on the farce, Peter and Tom 
Polt soon became conscious of the 
fact that the professional represen- 
tatives of those humorous parts 
were present, for actors and critics 
in provincial towns soon learn to 
know each other, if only by sight. 

The light comedian had been 
censured for his rendition of Tom, 
and by the very man who was 
then playing the part. How the 


censured one laughed as he saw 
the critic’s feeble efforts to appear 
at ease! Instead of being fluent 
and glib of speech, the words in 
some instances oozed from his lips 
in sluggish whispers, as it were; 
while in others they came forth in 
such a sudden and jerky manner, 
any one might have imagined that 
some invisible power had taken 
them by the throat and literally 
heaved them out ! 

Peter, who in his critiques was a 
determined opponent to exaggera- 
tion, and from whom his friends 
expected so much, was a huge dis- 
appointment. His attempts to be 
funny were most pathetic, and he 
wriggled about the.stage as if both 
limbs and features were troubled 
with spasms of acute rheumatism, 
solemnly watched by the low co- 
median, who every now and then 
relieved his feelings by letting off 
an inward cannonade of derisive 
little chuckles. 

To sum up the farce, everybody 
appeared glad when it was over, 
even to mutual friends with the 
largest of magnifying eyes. So gene- 
ral was this impression, that the 
very curtain seemed to come down 
with a sigh of relief. Better things 
were expected from the play. 
Meanwhile the local 7hunderer and 
Evening Wasp sought their dress- 
ing-room. The masquerade was 
over, at least as far as they were 
concerned. How different their 
feelings as they stripped off the 
dresses which but an hour or so 
before they had donred with so 
much pride ! 

Peter’s crop-wig seemed to look 
at him from the dressing-table in 
stolid wonder, as if asking how a 
man like that had ever dared to 
wear it; his busby frowned darkly 
at him ; and the comic regimentals, 
so used to roars of laughter, lay 
scattered about limp and prostrate 
with the inglorious failure; nay, 
even the sash, used so effectively 
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by former Peters, appeared to have 
turned a deeper red, as if blushing 
at the insult heaped upon it. Pe- 
ter knew in his heart of hearts they 
were right, and felt humbled. 

Tom fared no better at his table. 
His uniform, being, as it were, of a 
more gentlemanly nature, simply 
gazed at him with all the offended 
dignity of proud disdain; his mous- 
tache, as it lay upon the looking- 
glass ledge, had all the appearance 
of a human lip curling at him as if 
in scorn ; while the pigments, that 
were to make him appearso fascinat- 
ing, looked as though they regretted 
the fact that their mingled blan- 
dishments had been put to such 
base uses. 

But the climax was reached 
when, on leaving the room to see 
the rest of the performance, they 
were met on every side by friends 
who woud drone out their sym- 
pathy, invariably ending with, ‘ and 
those confounded fellows of actors 
in front, too 

I have often wondered since 
how those astute gentlemen felt 
when, in the seclusion of their 
chambers, they called to mind the 
events of that memorable night. 
Did any pangs of conscience 
trouble them as they dropped off 
into restless slumber? I have 
often wondered too, when the 
affair was half forgotten, whether 
any of the sparks struck from the 
anvil of their satire ever rebounded 
on themselves with a reproachful 
sting. I am afraid not. Human 
nature is still in the same egotisti- 
cal state as when Robby Burns de- 
plored the want of that gift which 
would enable us to see ourselves 
with other peopie’s eyes. But the 
curtain is up again, so a truce to 
conjectures. 

The play being the principal 
event of the evening, every one 
settled down as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

It soon became apparent to all 
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in front of the house that the 
prompter would have a busy time, 
and, though not in the cast, he 
was destined to play a most im- 
portant part in the performance. 

As the play proceeded, the lead- 
ing man found ou: yuickly that 
the J/mpartial Observer, who was 
playing Mildmay, was not at all 
bad ; and he groaned louder than 
ever as he saw the consola- 
tion of a failure fading away gradu- 
ally. 

The heavy man chuckled. His 
terror, the local Zhunderer, was 
the Captain Hawkesley, and, 
though well made up, he seemed 
to have lost all control over his 
voice ; in fact, his speech appeared 
to be of the true asinine breed : 
in the middle of a quiet trot it 
would suddenly stop dead, and no 
spurring on the part of the promp- 
ter could move it. But the worst 
of it all was, when the others, by 
going on, had glossed over the 
break, his speech would as sud- 
denly again resume the trot just 
where it had left off, and so send 
the scene plunging about in hope- 
less confusion. Taking this pecu- 
liarity into consideration, it may 
be easily imagined what a thorn 
he was in the sides of Mildmay and 
Mrs. Sternhold. 

The heavy man was in ecstasies, 
every now and then quoting from 
some of the unfortunate critic’s 
most satirical notices. But Potter, 
in a porcupine wig and outrageous 
get up generally, was simply idiotic; 
while the young visitors, Markham 
and Langford, made everybody 
uncomfortable by their painful 
efforts to appear at ease on the 
stage. 

The scene arrived when Dun- 
bilk makes his appearance. Now 
the Dunbilk of the night was the 
man who had made the poor 
useful actor his victim. There 
was a loud burst of applause, 
for he was very clever with his 
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pen ; and those who did not really 
like him at heart dreaded him. In 
a self-sufficient manner he saluted 
Hawkesley; and all at once he 
paused : his eye had caught sight 
of the pale face of his victim, look- 
ing down upon him, more in sor- 
row than in anger, from the corner 
of his box. The prompter was 
hard at work again. Dunbilk paced 
about for a moment or two ina 
restless way, and at last a few lines 
came to his aid ; but, go where he 
would, those eyes seemed to fas- 
cinate. He knew the man had 
received his notice through him, 
and he had looked upon the fact 
as a compliment to his skill. Had 
the victim been angry, the critic 
would not have minded ; but thai 
pale sorrowful face—he could not 
escape from it. In vain he tried 
not to see it; there was all the 
magnetism of a portrait watching 
you from the wall ; and his nerves 
failed him completely. There he 
stood, spellbound, with a seared 
look, as if through that wistful gaze 
the eyes of an injured wife and chil- 
dren looked down reproachfully 
into his soul. He opened his 
mouth, but he could not speak ; 
the words bubbled up to his lips, 
and then bubbled back again; a 
rush of water seemed to inundate 
his ears; and he felt, as he after- 
wards expressed it, as if his mind 
were drowning. It was impossible 
to go on. 

The curtain was dropped, and 
when it rose once more the ‘ useful 
man’ was reading the part. 

The piece dragged its slow 
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length wearily along till the de- 
tective Gimblet appeared. 

O, he was a triumph of uncon- 
scious fun ! 

He was unusually tall, with a 
broad laughing face; he wore a 
pair of short white trousers, a body 
coat, an old-fashioned stock and a 
frilled shirt, which, together with a 
blood-red wig and blood-red whis- 
kers to match, caused him to look 
anything but like a representa- 
tive from Scotland-yard on secret 
service. 

When he appeared he gave you 
the idea of having drifted on from 
the wings mechanically. He bowed 
to the company, and grinned; then 
he bowed to the audience, and 
laughed and slapped his thigh, and 
laughed harder than ever, as though 
the whole thing were the most en- 
joyable joke. Here was a new 
phase of stage-fright! He never 
attempted to speak ; but the more 
his companions glared, the more 
he laughed ; and by this time he 
had the whole audience with him. 
Some one took him by the coat- 
sleeve, walked him to the back of 
the stage, and sat him on a chair. 
It was no use, nothing could stop 
the laughter ; and to complete the 
fiasco, he drew from his pocket a 
pair of handcuffs, and, amidst one 
of the greatest roars I ever heard 
in a theatre, he insisted upon taking 
the hero of the piece, John Mild- 
may, into custody ! 

Those critics have never tried 
to don the sock and buskin since, 
for that night they retired to rest 
sadder and wiser men. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
A CHILDREN’S PARTY. 


AMARANTH did her utmost to 
forget this interview with Captain 
Clarence Kinnaird ; she went out 
more than ever, rode and wrote 
equally hard, following that rapid 
current of change of scene and 
thought which will alone promote 
forgetfulness. She had no wish to 
fall in love with any one, above all 
a fickle swain, and avoided chance 
meetings. Amaranth had a distinct 
horror of anything dishonourable 
or mean ; her affection for and grati- 
tude to Dr. Kinnaird made her turn 
from the man who had destroyed 
his life, with that shivering aversion 
the very force of which has a sinis- 
ter meaning. 

To be sacrificed on any shrine, 
and this one above all others, 
seemed more than half absurd ; but 
the very contrast of the Captain’s 
pleasure-loving existence, compared 
with his brother’s severe asceticism, 
imperceptibly made her linger on 
his memory with indeed the best 
intentions of consigning it to ob- 
livion. 

In losing her gift, might not the 
power of that old prophecy have 
also ceased? Why should she, of all 
people, be doomed to be the vic- 
tim of an unrequited love? Ama- 
ranth’s natural thoughtfulness, her 
capacity for grasping subjects re- 
quiring high intelligence and reflec- 
tion, pleased Clarence Kinnaird 
without his scarcely knowing why. 
If he inspired Amaranth with un- 
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reasonable alarm and fear, he ex- 
perienced electric convictions that 
she was altogether delightful; he 
liked women who couid take things 
to heart, and felt ‘ cut to pieces’ at 
trifles. 

Hardness and incapacity for pity 
were excellent safeguards in steer- 
ing clear of mistaken impulses ; but 
Clarence had resolved to marry, to 
leave heartless riot alone—one may 
have too many surfeits of honey— 
and see whether the magic of the 
word ‘Home,’ and all its sweet 
simplicity, was not a better substi- 
tute for hotels and fashionable 
apartments. He sought in a wife’s 
character the very opposite qualities 
he cherished in a mistress. What 
is fairly creditable at twenty is ut- 
terly discreditable at forty; and 
bearing in mind the excellent 
maxim, ‘It is never too late to 
mend,’ the brilliant cavalry officer 
saw the error of his ways, and con- 
centrated all his energies in the 
pursuit of Amaranth. Try as we 
may, it is impossible to eradi- 
cate warmth of character where it 
once exists. People never really 
change ; those who are idle, cold, 
and indifferent in youth will only 
be considerably more somnolent, 
lazy, and callous in age. The sins of 
really good-hearted people are very 
different from the sins of really bad- 
hearted ones, even if the effect in 
some instances be much the same. 
And with all his faults, Captain 
Kinnaird had some fine qualities. 
If he followed his inclinations, he 
did his best to make amends for 
F 
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evil done: he never sneered, his 
generosity was limitless, and his 
care for others (whom he believed 
cared for him) was equally inex- 
haustible. He wanted to be loved 
by a pure-minded virtuous woman 
whom he could respect, not a 
nonentity without two ideas in her 
head ; nora mere animal (although 
he was fond of saying, en parenthese, 
the nicest women were always the 
stupidest); and there was some- 
thing attractive to him in remem- 
bering Vanda had run 290 nights 
at the Crescent, and that Ama- 
ranth’s genius and versatility were 
above the common. Why did she 
appear so startled—almost shocked 
—at her introduction to him? he 
wondered. Well, he should de- 
cidedly cultivate her, call at the 
Sylvesters’, and get introductions to 
the various parties of the season 
where she was likely to be present. 
He was glad to have done with 
Nancy, for the husband’s sake: he 
was going to reform and marry 
Amaranth, if she would have him. 

For this soft-voiced Amaranth, 
with her black hairand pale face, her 
dazzling talents, calm purposes, and 
harmonious ‘out ensemble, charmed 
Clarence Kinnaird ina totally differ- 
ent way from the ordinary fashion 
he was moved by women. This 
confessedly ‘much-loved’ indivi- 
dual, either from necessity or the 
nature of things, had become a 
sort of emotional epicure, which 
was singular, considering his pro- 
fession. From the very first he had 
seen through Mrs. Gilbert’s man- 
ceuvres, which perhaps proved she 
was somewhat of a bungler. But 
Nancy’s solid beauty seemed to 
quench his own surcroit of imagi- 
nation, in the same way that Ama- 
ranth’s increased it; in fact Cla- 
rence was falling into melancholy 
mysticism when he thought of Ama- 
ranth, and Nancy’s common sense 
balanced his reason. So fora time 
he flirted with both girls, because 
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he could not practise self-denial in 
gratifying any fancy, and the en- 
trancement he experienced from 
the fascinations of the one—if 
somewhat blasted in its effects by 
the cool worldliness of the other— 
was very agreeable, and Clarence 
sedulously cultivated the ‘agree- 
ables’ of life, after the fashion of 
the ‘much loved.’ To awaken 
new hopes and aspirations in the 
mind of Amaranth, while appealing 
to Nancy’s materialism, was de- 
cidedly exciting. Nancy’s pouts 
and sulkiness had charms too: 
while it was impossible not to be 
fascinated by Amaranth’s fervour, 
Nancy piqued him by her coldness 
and disdain. After some well- 
meaning efforts, he resolved to re- 
sign Mrs. Gilbert and marry Miss 
Markham. So he went to work 
with practised skill, inwardly cer- 
tain Amaranth would be throwing 
herself away in marrying him, but 
equally positive he looked upon 
her as a divinity, and that his af- 
fection would last for ever. Every 
time he met the girl he was more 
than ever impressed by the influ- 
ence she had exercised over him 
during their first interview, since 
evidenced in his indifference to 
Mrs. Gilbert and other pretty wo- 
men of his acquaintance. Who 
can describe the beautiful Nancy’s 
gusts of rage and fury when the 
truth was slowly revealed? For 
women, without the slightest capa- 
city for real love, are generally the 
most jealous and infuriated at a 
silent defeat of this kind; and the 
Captain, who perfectly understood 
the relative advantages and dis- 
advantages of Amaranth’s timidity 
and Nancy’s hauteur, amused him- 
self by exercising power over hoth, 
by appealing to the imagination of 
the one and the self-interest of the 
other. We frequently find men 
loth to lose the soothing flattery 
of feminine sympathy, even when 
it is of a very meretricious nature ; 
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and so, while not dashing all Mrs. 
Gilbert’s hopes to the ground at 
one fell swoop, he devoted him- 
self more than ever to Amaranth, 
looking admirably ‘killing’ as 
Nancy beseeched him to pity the 
drudgery of her profession and 
domestic lot, while all the time he 
was longing to listen to Amaranth’s 
exquisite word-painting and polish- 
ed elegance of style. 

It was fully understood in the 
Sylvester family that Captain Kin- 
naird had intentions regarding their 
young guest, and fully expected after 
every visit he meant to propose, 
or else why haunt the back draw- 
ing-room and library late in the 
afternoon? Ladies with six mar- 
riageable daughters are essentially 
practical ; they have no objection 
to feed slightly famished young 
men twice or even thrice a week, 
provided they have expectationsand 
are making up to one of the girls. 

But there was no mistaking the 
Captain’s present intentions as far 
as Amaranth was concerned; to 
her he talked, and talked well, and, 
without being necessarily brilliant, 
aman of the world, of varied ex- 
perience and ripened intelligence, 
can be very amusing. Amaranth 
felt she also was falling in love 
with her eyes open, and that this 
systematic attention and insidious 
homage were leading her captive ; 
for he knew how to follow up every 
sign of surrender on her part, and 
his attacks moved the subtlest in- 
stincts of her mind, like a masterly 
hand sweeping the chords of a 
fine and complicated instrument. 
However, this state of affairs could 
not go on for ever, and to-night, 
being the glorious ‘ Twelfth-night,’ 
a children’s party had been hastily 
arranged at the Sylvesters’; and 
amongst the elders the noble Cap- 
tain (self-invited with his most 
fascinating smiles) was expected to 
appear about eight o’clock in the 
evening. 
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There is something remarkably 
jolly in a children’s party. Jeal- 
ousy is generally banished from 
the elders’ minds, and thorough 
bonhomie and kindness reign su- 
preme. For if children on these 
occasions are not particularly lov- 
able, being too excited to care for 
anybody but themselves, they are 
charmingly natural, and make 
pretty little pictures in their white 
frocks and coloured sashes, their 
silk stockings and long créé hair. 
The Captain vowed he adored 
children’s parties ; they reminded 
him of his youth, his infant Samuel 
days, &c. No one, perhaps, be- 
lieved him, but it sounded very nice 
and unaffected ; and as he patted 
the little girls on their shoulders, 
tied their sashes, admired their 
shoes, and danced till he was pur- 
ple, performing frog-like evolutions 
and playing dance-music to rival 
Dan Godfrey’s band, everybody 
said he was a very charming fellow 
indeed. 

Who could believe those naughty 
tales rife about him, or that he 
had ‘ pinked’ an adversary in Bel- 
gium, while the actress, who evoked 
her husband’s jealousy, was danc- 
ing in green tights on stilts at the 
Mabille? 

Amaranth confessed he had 
never seemed so captivating in her 
eyes as when carefully and con- 
scientiously feeding a _ certain 
‘Tommy’ at the sideboard (a pug- 
nacious youth, who had knocked 
‘Harry,’ metaphorically, into a 
cocked hat). The children clam- 
bered on his shoulders, and pulled 
his ears and close-cropped hair, till 
one comrade, hankering after some 
champagne at the sideboard, mut- 
tered, ‘ By Jove, Clarey, you look 
a regular family man !’ 

Of course he contrived during 
the evening to look ‘ unutterables’ 
at Amaranth. She wore a gray- 
coloured silk to-night, trimmed 
with crimson velvet, and a ruffle of 
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tulle at her throat (he once con- 
fessed he preferred silk to muslin), 
and played with the children as 
amiably, if not quite so energetic- 
ally, as the Captain; and every 
now and then she caught him 
watching her in between the games 
and dances abstractedly, while he 
flourished a piece of mistletoe under 
the hall-lamp, and felt a boy again. 

The innocent simplicity of the 
affair pleased our Captain. The 
ringing laughter of happy children ; 
the stately respectability of the 
various matrons in moire antiques 
dotted about the room like autum- 
nal dahlias; the well-trained ser- 
vants; the warmth of the large 
crackling blazing fires; the merry 
girls all enjoying the romp; and, 
lastly, Amaranth, his future wife 
he hoped, —made up an enchanting 
scene, devoid of coarse laughter, 
cynical criticism, or stifling alco- 
holic fumes. What more winning 
than the buoyant spirits and pretty 
saucy pertness of innocence and 
youth? 

After supper he meant to take 
Amaranth aside, beseech her to 
listen to him, and end his perplex- 
ities and torments once and for 
ever. He knew he had changed— 
that a bright home and a beloved 
young wife promised more endur- 
ing happiness and heartfelt peace 
than all the turmoil of a hollow 
and reckless career. His natural 
warmth of nature expanded at the 
thought of ‘our home,’ ‘our life.’ 
How sweet those words would 
sound coming from her lips in her 
sincere tones! ‘We’—no word 
dearer or sadder to lose than that 
little monosyllable when eye and 
voice have once responded to the 
same magic unity. 

He was a man who, once re- 
solving on the attainment of any 
particular scheme or object, al- 
lows nothing to impede his course. 
And what difficulties could pos- 
sibly now intervene? 
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He was sure Amaranth was not 
indifferent to him ; he had a fine 
income to offer, and the truest 
attachment; and yet, was it the 
remembrance of the past that 
threatened his ease of mind? 
Clarence was decidedly anxious to 
hear Amaranth’s answer to-night ; 
conjectures were all very well, but 
slightly unsatisfactory. 

So in this lover's mood of hope 
and fear he offered her his arm for 
the quadrille merrily planned after 
supper for the amusement of the 
elders; Mrs. Sylvester and her 
daughter playing a brilliant duet, 
and making as much noise on the 
grand piano as their muscles would 
permit. 

Traces of Christmas decorations 
still lingered on the walls, holly 
embraced the heavy glass chande- 
liers, and Amaranth’s little wreath 
of red berries, which she wore 
entwined amid her raven black 
locks, looked remarkably girlish 
and coquettish. 

‘I expect those poor young kids 
are awfully tired, said Clarence, 
trifling with her fan, as he led her 
down the room, and slightly press- 
ing her finger-tips; ‘they’ve all 
gone home laden with little pre- 
sents, from sugar-plums to wax 
dolls.’ 

‘I’m sure you’ve exerted your- 
self immensely to please them,’ 
Amaranth answered, blushing and 
thinking she will never forget this 
enchanting Twelfth-night, and that 
the Christmas season has peculiar 
attractions, which midsummer, with 
all its soft moons and twilight har- 
monies, can never possess. 

‘I've been waiting all the even- 
ing for the happiness of a quiet 
five minutes by your side,’ he said, 
with gentle meaning, ‘and the 
children have hitherto kept you 
fully occupied ; but now you can 
give me the smiles I’ve so envied 
them. Perhaps they’ll let us have 
a waltz by and by, before ending 
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the most delightful evening I ever 
spent ; for if I could not talk to 
you I have watched your every 
glance and gesture,’ ended Cla- 
rence, who, though somewhat de- 
void of poetry, looked as enrap- 
tured as any noble specimen of 
our British poets, and was at last 
beginning to take an exaggerated 
view of everything. 

After a glorious waltz, played 
by a young unknown professional, 
who gave his services for a supper, 
Clarence and Amaranth sauntered 
into the conservatory, which, being 
warmed by flues, produced no chill- 
ing effect. And Amaranth, pick- 
ing an azalea to pieces, listened to 
the pleading of this man who had 
been prophesied to bring her an- 
guish and death—listened and re- 
solved, as many other daughters of 
Eve have done before her, to run 
the risk as she accepted him. 

Long ago she had told him of 
her strange trance—the revelation 
of the dark forest, and its sinister 
effect. But superstition, animal 
magnetism, and invisible influ- 
ences had ever been laughed down 
by the acute man of the world as 
stories to frighten old women and 
children, or merely used as pre- 
texts to extort money from the 
thoughtless and the credulous, 

* At any rate you exercised mar- 
vellous magnetic influence over 
me the very first time we met,’ 
said Clarence delightedly, not for- 
getting the embraces accompany- 
ing scenes of this kind. ‘I felt 
thoroughly electrified, by Jove! and 
never more hipped and wretched 
in ail my life than when driving 
home from Fulham, after seeing 
you off, my little muse. All in- 
spiration and kindness, are you 
not, dearest? and soon to be my 
darling wife.’ 

He bent his handsome head, 
and pressed his lips to hers in a 
long and passionate caress. 

So now the Sylvesters were satis- 
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fied. Amaranth was engaged ; and 
Mr. Sylvester brewed some capital 
punch, of which they all partook 
in honour of the occasion ; while 
the Captain, smoking hard in the 
library after the ladies had retired, 
found himself after a time slightly 
overpowered with fatigue and emo- 
tion ; for, after many noble efforts 
to sit upright, to the astonishment 
of his host and all beholders, he 
fell asleep on the green - leather 
couch, and had to be violently 
shaken several times, and severely 
appealed to, ere fully aroused. 

On his return home a letter 
awaited him on the mantelpiece, 
informing him of the sudden de- 
cease of his brother, Dr. Kinnaird. 
Surely the grave is a great recon- 
ciler! and the eloquence of death 
has a tenderness that knits hearts 
together with truer affection, even 
if one must be cold and motion- 
less; and then memory, the fond 
elegiac, shoots out its roots under- 
ground like the grass that grows 
and weeps o’er desolation. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE LIVING TRIUMPHS. 


AMARANTH was a good deal’ 
startled and grieved on hearing of 
the sudden death of Dr. Kinnaird. 
Of late he had seldom answered 
her letters, and, while never com- 
plaining of his state of health, had 
gradually sunk into the arms of 
death. 

‘This is the last time we shall 
meet; so farewell for ever on 
earth,’ he had said, as he wrung 
Amaranth’s hand ere they parted. 

People who isolate themselves 
from their fellows sooner or later 
generally fall a prey to disease, 
either of mind or body; and we 
ought to endeavour to fight against 
the approach of that melancholy 
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which often attends painful shocks 
and disappointments, and which a 
little less weakness and sensibility 
and more common sense would 
effectually disperse. Philosophy is 
not needed when all runs smoothly 
and to ‘even song; it is for those 
dark hours when the human barque 
is threatened with wreck and ruin 
mid frowning seas, when the hand 
we have weakly clung to is with- 
drawn, and we are left alone, iso- 
lated and trembling, to meet our 
destiny as best we may. Then is 
moral strength tested; and the 
man or woman rises to something 
grander from amid the blackened 
tuins, or sinks, with inert cowardice 
and sloth, into a being worldlings 
laugh at, and only the wise and 
thoughtful pity and understand. 

Dr. Kinnaird died as thousands 
have done, and ever will, from 
cherishing disease—not casting it 
off. How many throw away their 
lives for an idea! And he died 
alone, uncared for, and untended, 
bequeathing his worldly goods to 
Amaranth. 

When Amaranth returned to Sel- 
wood, she and Clarence investi- 
gated the dead man’s papers; and 
the latter found a letter addressed 
to himself, in which the writer 
offered full forgiveness of the past, 
and even expressed a wish to see 
his brother once more. So he had 
died at peace with all his little 
world. 

Amaranth passed several weeks 
with her uncle and aunt at Sel- 
wood, and Clarence returned to 
town alone. The worthy Mrs. 
Stapleton was a good deal im- 
pressed with the Captain’s graceful 
manner and indifference to half- 
pence. 

The Captain enjoyed his visit ; 
for was it not delightful to con- 
trast Amaranth with the prosy set 
he met at the Stapletons’? There 
is, after all, something soothing in 
sleek, well-fed, middle-class re- 
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spectability, although the hours are 
early. He felt extremely good, 
healthy, and pious after the two 
Sunday services, and considered 
that falling in love with a charming 
girl, and with holy matrimony be- 
fore them both, had dispersed his 
former impatience with life’s un- 
satisfactoriness ; for all his restless- 
ness and cynicism had given place 
to that softness and repose pecu- 
liar to early youth and large faith 
in womankind. 

If Mrs. Stapleton’s devotion ex- 
pressed itself in constantly brush- 
ing his hat the wrong way, or mend- 
ing his coat-lining so that he could 
not well get his arm through the 
sleeve, he conscientiously reflected 
she meant well; and to people 
who mean well, like those who 
love well, much, we know, must 
be forgiven. The Captain be- 
lieved these new acquaintances 
were impressed with his good-na- 
tured condescension ; and so they 
may have been, for Mr, Stapleton 
found his political notions singu- 
larly lucid and unclouded. He 
listened to accounts of strategy, 
forts, and cannon, till he almost 
fancied he smelt powcer, and 
longed to be one of the foremost 
in repelling a Russian invasion. 
He also professed himself an en- 
lightened Whig; while Mrs. Sta- 
pleton was sure Clarence appre- 
ciated her house-proud tenden- 
cies. But, after a fortnight’s self- 
sacrifice, he found he had had 
enough of it. He loved Amaranth 
more than ever; but he wanted 
to return to London. Paradise was 
all very well; but the ambitions 
and struggles of the Selwoodians 
wearied him ever so little. Routine 
began to bore him ; and the sus- 
picion of a ‘hash’ on the follow- 
ing Saturday sent him at once to 
his A BC Guide for relief. He 
talked sentiment by the yard first, 
and he really meant what he utter- 
ed; spoke of the 15th of May with 
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that eccentric admiration for the 
future we always note in any sin- 
cere admirer who has no intention 
of running the gauntlet ofa breach 
of promise in the interval. 

‘Do you really care for me as 
much as you say?’ asked Amaranth, 
on the morning of his departure. 
‘ Remember, you must write to me 
incessantly, and tell me any non- 
sense you like.’ 

‘No man in love ever wrote 
sense,’ cried the Captain; ‘if he 
did, he never loved. The brain, 
not the heart, dictated Ais effu- 
sions.’ ; 

He drew Amaranth’s dark head 
on his breast, and kissed the lips 
that quivered under his caress. 

‘ My little girl will not forget 
me, I know,’ he continued, looking 
fondly into her eyes. ‘Remem- 
ber, I am jealous, even of the sun 
that shines on your beauty, and of 
the waves you will watch when I 
am gone. But I think ofthe happy 
hours we shall pass together in a 
few months; the home I shall pre- 
pare for you, with every luxury and 
comfort—our home! Yes! Ama- 
ranth, I had to learn from you the 
true meaning of heartfelt joys— 
the consolation imparted by a deep 
and fervent love ! 

They were almost his last words ; 
and Amaranth, on hearing them, 
stared mutely at the fire in her old 
sad way, as if to forget the doubt 
this parting created, and the words 
that never ceased to haunt her— 
‘To me, death ; to you, despair.’ 

‘I will believe him,’ she cried, 
while the tears fell on her hands. 
* There was truth in his accents.’ 

But the silence seemed very ter- 
rible after he had departed ; and 
the bland smiling faces surround- 
ing her imparted a sense of loneli- 
ness. Was it the beginning of 
darkness? For the heart has in- 
stincts and vibrations none can 
fathom, and that will be aroused 
and shaken by a tone or dead leaf 


or perfume. Amaranth carried 
away out of the hall a little piece 
of scented geranium-leaf that had 
fallen from the button-hole of his 
greatcoat, and placed it next her 
heart, as though to remind her she 
was not forgotten. But Amaranth 
must have an unreasonable dread, 
for what was there at present to 
disturb her perfect belief and se- 
curity? Had he not said, ‘I am 
jealous of the sun that shines on 
your beauty, and the waves you 
will watch when I am gone’? 





CHAPTER XIII. 
PARTED. 


‘ True love in this differs from gold and clay, 
That to divide is not to take away.’ 

THE next month was February ; 
and, after November, we must 
consider February the least agree- 
able of the twelve variable sis- 
ters that visit us from birth to 
burial. 

There were heavy falls of snow, 
lasting twenty-four hours ; nipping 
east winds, that spread toothache 
and neuralgia far and wide ; mud 
and slush in the roads, path- 
ways, and pavements ; and lastly, 
the weather began to freeze hard, 
and plenty of people bruised them- 
selves and twisted their ankles in 
falling unexpectedly prone on the 
hard breast of mother earth, 

Every one admits the weather 
has a great effect on people’s spirits 
and temper, and, shut up for a week 
in a dull house, we set our wits to 
work to manufacture miseries for 
ourselves, suspecting our best 
friends of nefarious designs, and 
our most relentless enemies of co- 
vert benevolence. 

Selwood was not agreeable in 
February. What seaside place ever 
is? Amaranth read and wrote her- 
self very nearly into a fever in her 
desire to astonish Clarence with 
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the amount of work she had exe- 
cuted in his absence, and, as a 
matter of course, imagined his 
letters were shorter, colder, and 
less sympathetic than they ought 
to have been, and wrote him rather 
a furious reply to one of his mild- 
est and least sentimental effusions. 

But Nancy’s evil influence had 
been again at work; for she also 
wrote to Amaranth, and very skil- 
fully made the most ofthe Captain’s 
visits, even enclosing a little note 
the misguided officer had written 
months ago, wherein he likened 
her (in very bad grammar) to 
Diana, and himself to Endymion. 

Amaranth cried and raved over 
this production, dashing it into the 
fire, and then regretting she had 
not enclosed it, with her kind com- 
pliments, to the Captain, &c., as a 
pleasant greeting for him the fol- 
lowing morning. Amaranth’s jeal- 
ousy was very different from Nancy’s 
—as a volcano differs from a tor- 
pedo—and, brooding over her dis- 
illusion, she lost her health, her en- 
thusiasm, and her happiness. Her 
mind may have become somewhat 
warped in the conflict ; for, on one 
particularly dreary morning towards 
the end of this unpleasant Febru- 
ary, Amaranth wrote the Captain 
an extremely curt note, full of verbs, 
principally in the subjunctive mood, 
and broke off her engagement once 
and for ever. 

Clarence was at breakfast when 
this interesting missive was brought 
to him, and, after swearing audibly 
over the hard-boiled eggs and thick 
toast, he tore up Amaranth’s note 
in vicious little pieces, which he 
deposited in hot water in the slop- 
basin. His first impulse was to go 
down post-haste, chariot and pair 
—express train—anything—to Sel- 
wood ; his second, to have a row 
with Nancy, whom he suspected of 
mischief-making ; and the third, to 
make the best of the unexpected 
blow. ‘True, they had quarrelled 
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somewhat of late in their corre- 
spondence, but he never imagined 
it would come to this. Are not 
lovers’ quarrels caused by ab- 
sence ? 

By Jove! he was awfully cut up ; 
as any man must naturally be who, 
after finding an ideal of beauty and 
grace, and furnishing a house too 
in the best style for her, receives 
his congé, and a covert sneer into 
the bargain on mythology. The 
Captain forgot all about that foolish 
little note to Mrs. Gilbert, as he 
reflected Amaranth must be more 
than half insane to carry matters 
to this pass. So much for a beauty 
and a genius! Must he, after all, 
console himself with the society of 
the handsome Mrs. Gilbert, who 
loved him for herself, and pre- 
sented, when he last saw her, an 
exhilarating picture of healthfulness 
and animation, in a costume of 
George II.’s reign? 

‘She’d certainly ruin me in five 
years, —was Clarence’s inward ru- 
mination— but I'm so nearly tired 
of her class I’d give her five years, 
and the endless worries and vexa- 
tions they involve. I thought to 
have found my ideal of womanly 
perfection in Amaranth. And 
there’s the house taken at Ken- 
sington! carpets and curtains or- 
dered, to say nothing of the water- 
colour drawings.’ 

Still, much as he should grieve 
over her loss, he knew she was not 
the girl to respect a man who acted 
any abject slavish part. He also 
considered himself ill-used: her 
letters had wounded him a good 
deal more than he cared to admit 
at the time. And so the Captain 
resolved to stand on his dignity, 
trusting chance would again throw 
her in his way, and that she might 
then relent, and both of them 
be happy again. 

For the present he should abide 
by her decision, write her a manly 
note, slightly tinged with melan- 














choly, but decidedly avoid all poet- 
ising and regret. 

After Amaranth had posted her 
letter she inanely trusted some un- 
accountable error in postal delivery 
might prevent its reaching him; 
or if, as was only too probable, he 
received it, he might come down 
to Selwood by an early train, and 
listen to her penitent avowals of 
jealousy, ill-temper, &c. She knew 
all the world must be henceforth 
empty to her, a shroud of dead 
hopes and designs, ‘ her best gone 
to worst,’ if Clarence accepted his 
release, and took her foolish fever- 
ish words for more than they were 
worth. And as, mute and tearless, 
she flung herself down on her little 
couch, and writhed at the convic- 
tion of her misery, she had the 
additional satisfaction of thinking 
she herself was alone to blame. 
Why have heeded Nancy’s mali- 
cious innuendoes? What is love 
worth without faith ? 

Mrs. Stapleton grew quite anx- 
ious as she watched Amaranth’s 
increasing pallor; and one day, 
when her niece came up to her in 
the old appealing way, the good 
woman drew her to her side, and 
said, 

‘There’s something worrying and 
fretting your life out, child. You 
don’t deceive me. You've given 
up eating puddings and potatoes, 
and take no breakfast; bad signs 
in a young creature.’ 

‘I’ve quarrelled with Clarence, 
auntie, and broken off the engage- 
ment. I—lI thought he preferred 
Nancy.’ 

‘Nancy! our Nancy! a married 
woman, brought up to say her col- 
lects and catechism every Sunday, 
and with no wicked modern no- 
tions in her head!’ Mrs. Stapleton 
paused for want of breath, and 
then continued severely, ‘ I’m 
quite surprised at you! If that’s 
all the good your London acquaint- 
ances and London experiences 
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have done you, you had better 
have remained at home with us 
simple folk. Nancy, indeed !’ 

‘Auntie, don’t be angry; you 
don’t understand—’ 

‘No, I should hope not.’ 

‘ Nancy found William’s income 
had to be reduced, and so she acts 
on the stage.’ 

‘Heavens! what next, I won- 
der? And does this villain—this 
Captain— want to entice her 
away ?” 

‘No, no, auntie, I think not; 
but I’m half crazy with one thing 
and another. I believe he really 
loves me; and yet—’ 

Here Amaranth broke down al- 
together. Mrs. Stapleton sent out 
for a copy of the Zra, to seek for 
her daughter’s name as an actress. 

‘Nancy wishes her profession 
kept a secret from her friends ; and 
so for the present you had better 
not take any notice of it,’ said 
Amaranth quietly ; ‘when she has 
obtained some triumphs, it will be 
time enough to talk about them.’ 

‘If you imagine my girl capable 
of deceit and treachery, you may be 
also under a very wrong impression 
regarding your Captain Kinnaird, 
and judge them both wrong.’ 

‘Perhaps so. Anyway it’s all 
over now. He’ (laughing bitterly) 
‘doesn’t offer any opposition to my 
views, but seems rather glad he is 
released.’ 

‘It’s very strange how young 
people sometimes seem bent on 
destroying their own happiness ; 
and it’s because they’ve no trust in 
each other. Well, well, you’re old 
enough to know your own minds; 
and Nancy’s sensible enough to 
keep out of trouble if she does go 
on the stage for an honest liveli- 
hood. Dear, to think of it ! I call 
it noble of her to try and keep her 
husband afloat—always a poor soft 
sort of fellow, 7 thought.’ 

‘Yes; Nancy will take care of 
herself ; no fear of that,’ said Ama- 
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ranth, conscious of the futility of 
making Mrs. Stapleton take a de- 
finite view of any situation. 

She was also conscious, which 
perhaps imparted keener pain than 
anything, that her creative faculty 
was expiring, like the flicker of a 
dying flame, and that her mind 
was a dull mass in which no novel 
thoughts or lofty inspiration could 
find place. Yes, this was the an- 
guish foretold, and death in its 
train; for she had invested her 
new happiness with that visionary 
passion which distinguishes poets ; 
that romantic charm which sur- 
vives age, and lights up the dreari- 
est pathway with recollections that 
are almost living realities. 

So the skein was all torn and 
ravelled, and the finely-spun silk 
in danger of destruction. Week 
after week passed, and Amaranth’s 
health completely broke down. 
How often do we find two people 
warmly attached to each other 
drifting away in different currents, 
longing for reconciliation, and yet 
neither with the moral courage 
to attack the sails of some tire- 
some windmill of foolish misunder- 
standings, whirling them far apart 
for ever! The Captain trusted to 
chance, and assumed an injured 
air. Amaranth, whose organ of 
hope was small, and faith still less, 
sank into a state of dejection and 
apathy, which was decidedly fool- 
ish, considering that the man she 
loved, if fascinating, was somewhat 
commonplace. She had trusted he 
would come to her, and demand 
an explanation; but he felt she 
deserved punishment, and trusted 
her caprices had brought her suf- 
fering, but he never for one mo- 
ment thought she had vanished for 
ever out of his life. No, they 
would meet again, and, after deli- 
cious reproaches, confess all was 
unchanged. 

So he waited patiently enough, 
for a man whose knowledge of 
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the meaning of love had been 
hitherto somewhat hazy and ob- 
scure, consoling himself with a 
sort of mute chivalrous belief in 
fortune turning, and taking in the 
mean time small doses of chloral— 
much against every one’s advice— 
for insomnia. It was impossible, 
of course, for a man of the Cap- 
tain’s antecedents, and his peculiar 
training in pleasure’s paths, to be 
hopelessly grief-worn ; but he felt 
as much cut up as Nature would 
permit; found less delight in new 
hats and collars, and experienced 
a certain uncomfortable pang when- 
ever meeting any interesting young 
person with raven-black hair and 
eager submissive eyes. How often 
he longed to take the train to Sel- 
wood, and hang about the beach 
in the hope of meeting Amaranth! 
It was really terrible to saunter into 
the house at Kensington, and look 
at the blue china, the water-colour 
drawings, and dric-a-brac, shaken 
with a doubt, that daily grew to be 
a certainty, that they must soon be 
sold off, and no young hands ar- 
range them deftly on the various 
buhl cabinets and margueterie tables 
in the drawing-rooms. He also 
sedulously avoided Mrs. Gilbert, 
to whom, by the way, he gave 
some advice that sank deep into 
Nancy’s mind, and made her prize 
her husband more than ever. So 
Nancy remained a guardian spirit 
of the hearth, as well as a fairly 
successful actress, prudent enough 
to appreciate at his true worth that 
rara avis of all times, an excellent 
husband, patient and loving in 
sickness and in health. For if he 
admired her beauty when coronets 
or wreaths encircled her fair head, 
he was equally gentle and fond 
when that head ached, and applied 
eau-de-cologne to her temples till 
his arms were wearied. The lover, 
on these occasions, is apt to glide 
smilingly away. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
A MODERN GOSTANZA. 


*O, my life I did not spare 
To possess thy heart to-day.’ 

‘Wuar do you say to our ac- 
cepting Nancy’s invitation to Ful- 
ham ?’ Mr. Stapleton remarked one 
morning towards the end of March, 
a they lingered over a late break- 

t. 

‘I should like it above all things,’ 
his wife answered, turning over the 
leaves of the baker’s book, ‘and 
a change will do us both good. 
Fortunately, Amaranth can take 
care of the house.’ 

‘Rather mopish, isn’t she, just 
now ?” 

‘QO, these young creatures take 
their love-affairs to heart so, and 
cry their eyes out when they’re 
alone. Pity she hadn’t picked up 
a homely man with no new-fangled 
notions.’ 

‘So Captain’s offended Ama- 
ranth, has he? Perhaps I'll run 
my eye over him in London, and 
take my gentleman to task! But 
she declares it’s all her own fault. 
Still, I can’t help thinking a jilted 
girl resembles damaged goods; 
but of course /’m a plain-spoken 
man.’ 

‘She'd sooner have her tongue 
cut off than speak against any one 
she cares for, however bad he may 
have treated her; and Mary's dull 
enough ; but they seem happy to- 
gether. I shall leave home quite 
satisfied they will take care to lock 
the house up safely.’ 

‘ How long do you mean to stay 
in London, auntie?’ Amaranth 
asked, on entering the room. ‘I 
hope you'll enjoy yourselt, and 
Nancy will take you everywhere, 
and show you all that’s worth see- 
ing.’ 
© Maybe a month, child, if your 
uncle likes the change. He’s fond 
of prowling about St. Paul's, West- 
minster Abbey, and the Tower of 
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London,’ said Mrs. Stapleton, coy- 
ly folding the strings of a new 
pink bonnet that had just arrived, 
while Amaranth, with all the world 
before her, half-sickened at the 
sight of her aunt's content. 

If all the bonnets, dresses, and 
jewelry of London were placed by 
her side, could she take pleasure 
in wearing them now? While this 
elderly matron, all wrinkles and 
frivolity, would peep into shop- 
windows in the metropolis, and try 
and see the effect of her mantle 
and back hair with the curiosity of 
some young bride. 

‘How you sigh, child! cried 
Mrs. Stapleton, fully satisfied with 
her last inspection. ‘It’s really 
wonderful how pale pink suits me 
even now.’ 

‘Yes, even now,’ repeated Ama- 
ranth mechanically ; ‘and so it will 
years hence, too, no doubt, when 
you're getting into your dotage.’ 

‘Ah, that’s fine! Well, you'll 
take care of the house and the 
back door, as I said before; and 
don’t let Susan’s young man—Ae’s 
the baker, of course—come and 
sit too late in the kitchen on Sun- 
day nights—that we always ob- 
jected to; it’s a bad example to 
Jane, who’s quite lively enough.’ 

‘So you leave to-morrow night, 
auntie ?” 

‘Yes, my dear; and I'll write as 
soon as we arrive, or else pop a 
directed envelope into some pillar- 
post near the railway to ease your 
mind. And now help me with the 
packing, and be sure and remem- 
ber to order half a pound of cut 
tongue for sandwiches.’ 

After the worthy couple had 
departed the following evening in 
a hired fly, Amaranth felt so lan- 
guid and depressed she put on her 
hat and ran down to the beach. 
Here, after all, was her one great 
solace—the sea. Its unchained 
freedom, its majestic strength, were 
a relief to her tired brain. 
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Perhaps she stayed rather too 
long by the waves on this evening, 
for dangerous fancies began to take 
root in her distorted mind. 

Was this hankering after the sea 
gaining fatal ascendency over her 
reason, or was the umseen influence 
still at work, leading her on to 
extremes and defiance? There 
was unnatural fire in her eyes to- 
night, as she threw little pebbles, 
one by one, into the foaming water; 
and when an encroaching wave 
wetted her boots and almost swept 
her off her feet, she laughed a little 
—a wayward fitful laugh, such as 
may be heard sometimes on Sui- 
cide’s Bridge in November, near 
what some of the newspapers call 
‘Agony Hole.’ But she turned 
away and went straight home. 
Thousands of young women had 
gone through this sort of thing; 
and here was she, never resting 
day or night, eating little, and 
throwing away health and peace— 
all for what? Surely she despised 
this indifferent Clarence, who flirted 
with any one handy, and could 
never have really cared for her, or 
why not have refused to believe 
her written words, and come down 
to Selwood for an explanation? 
Was he worth all this grief? Cer- 
tainly not—not the best or worst 
man that ever breathed was worth 
a woman’s tears; only, alas, hero- 
worship is exacting, and, when not 
ludicrous, pathetic. 

Was it not fanatical, wicked, 
absurd on her part to be so miser- 
able over the inevitable? Perhaps, 
if Selwood were not so dull, she 
might have forgotten him ere this; 
but the thoughts accompanying 
brain-wearying monotony are ever 
persistent and fatal. Tears were 
worse than useless. Let her rally 
her courage, and endeavour to for- 
get, perhaps hate, him, by putting 
him into a new play. Impossible. 
She was too sensitive, too delicate- 
minded to entertain the thought. 
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She had lost her power of writing. 
Ideas will not flow in failing health, 
and people who suffer have always 
the lurking principle of hidden dis- 
ease within them, of either mind 
or body. 

She did her best, however, to 
partake of some supper; but, un- 
fortunately, we are not all like 
noble cattle, to be crammed at 
will. She drank some hot coffee, 
and this made her still more wake- 
ful for a time ; but it was pleasant 
to find the house quiet, to do as 
she liked, and be alone. If this 
were selfish, it annoyed no one 
else ; and Amaranth, battling hard 
against weakness, and what some 
call maudlin sentimentality, sank 
at last into slumber by the fire. 

When Amaranth woke it was 
dawn. She felt cold, and, placing 
some pieces of wood on the half- 
expiring fire, succeeded in keeping 
it alight; she threw a _ woollen 
shawl over her shoulders, and light- 
ing her lamp endeavoured to read. 
No sense of hunger oppressed her, 
though for two days she had barely 
tasted food; but her thirst in- 
creased, and adding some water to 
the coffee in the little coffee-pot 
on the hob, boiled it up again and 
poured some into a cup. She felt 
as if all hope had left her, and that 
she was a meaningless shadow, with 
only the power of suffering left. 
Could she welcome this morn with 
smiles? Yes, if she had the cour- 
age to accomplish her end, and 
sail over the silver sea with Death 
at the helm! 

She looked strangely wan and 
wasted ; always pale, her complex- 
ion now assumed an unearthly 
grayness that only rendered the 
glow in her eyes more fitful and 
brilliant—a flame almost now ex- 
hausted and burning rapidly to- 
wards its close—the suppressed if 
fierce excitement of a mental tem- 
pest. 

‘To me, death; to you, despair; 











and later on, at least so I read 
destiny, ‘To you, death; to me, re- 
venge 

Nothing but those words ring- 
ing in her ears night and day; cruel 
words that triumphed in their fa- 
tality, and had worked her ruin. 
Once or twice she rose and clasped 
her hands appealingly, as though 
entreating mercy of some one, or 
as if the dead mystic might even 
yet control her destiny. At eight 
o'clock she bathed her face, knot- 
ted up her hair, and ascending the 
stairs, entered her cousin’s room. 
Mary stirred slightly from her 
sleep and held out her hand. 

‘Good-bye, Mary,’ said Ama- 
ranth, bending over her and kissing 
her on the forehead. ‘I am going 
out for a walk.’ 

*So early, dear?’ said her cousin 
sleepily. ‘ Well, the sea air is al- 
ways lovely at this hour; remem- 
ber to dig for anemones for my 
new fern-case. Why, Amaranth, 
what’s the matter ?” 

‘Nothing ; I’m only a little ner- 
vous, and want air,’ said Amaranth, 
steadying herself, and fastening on 
her hat at the mirror, ‘What a 
fright I look, to be sure, all gray 
and yellow! The morning light is 
certainly not flattering.’ 

Something in the cavernous tones 
of her voice startled Mary, for she 
said rapidly, 

‘It’s a pity you didn’t go to Lon- 
don with the old people, and stay 
with Nancy,’ 

‘Nancy! cried Amaranth, wheel- 
ing round. That name was the sym- 
bol of her ruin. 

She hurried from the room, and, 
throwing a heavy cloak over her 
shoulders, unlocked the hall-door 
and went out. Mary, who was 
uneasy about the girl, had risen, 
dressed herself, and at nine o’clock 
was looking at the address on a 
letter which had just come directed 
to Amaranth. It was evidently 
from Clarence Kinnaird. 
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Mary, who dearly loved Ama- 


ranth, could hardly estrain her 
impulse to break the seal and see 
whether good news awaited her; 
but, expecting her cousin’s return, 
she placed it on the mantelpiece 
and began preparing breakfast. 
Half-past nine, and no Amaranth. 
She had now been out an hour and 
a half, and Mary grew alarmed ; 
she rang for the obliging Susan, 
and sent her in search of Amaranth, 
telling the servant to beg Miss 
Markham to return at once, and 
that a letter of great importance 
awaited her. 

In the mean time, where was 
Amaranth? She had crept along 
the beach, about a mile from home, 
to a small cove or creek where 
some fishermen’s little boats had 
been moored, and she threw her- 
self down on the shingle, now and 
then touching these boats, as if at 
last making up her mind to some 
definite action. She had left no 
message or note behind for her 
lover to read after her death; she 
thought death a sufficiently elo- 
quent exponent of her misery, 
which perhaps it was, and that he 
would understand. She had only 
brought out with her the little 
piece of faded geranium-leaf and 
his last letter, and for an hour she 
viewed these two reminders of her 
love, lifting them now and then to 
her lips, as she had lifted her mo- 
ther’s hand in her coffin the night 
before her burial. All the memories 
of early childhood, even the regrets 
she had felt on leaving her home 
for her aunt’s roof, returned. Very 
beautiful was the ocean in this 
calm morning, when another vic- 
tim was ready to fly to its embrace 
and find rest under its billows. 

The very sound of these surging 
waters had a depth of meaning her 
sensitiveness too well appreciated. 
It seemed to embody all her scath- 
ing tears; her fine intellect and 
rare capacities for feeling vibrated 
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even now at esthetic associations 
of ideas; imazination here still 
struggled for mastery, in spite of 
sickness and weariness. 

‘Clarence, Clarence, must the 
prophecy be fulfilled ? 

She uttered his name this time 
more softly ; and what answered ? 
Only the sobs of the sea, the 
wavelets along the beach, and the 
silence that echoed, ‘ Depart !’ 

Dearly had she loved the sea, 
and it had pleased her to think 
that the ripples of her strong hair 
resembled it. Even now she let 
her hands lie in the white lace-like 
foam. Would they soon be tangled 
with sea-weed, or perhaps crushed 
against some vessel or craft? 

What a strange creature she had 
ever been! — caring so much for 
what was but an incident in most 
women’s lives (for is not love to 
the greater portion of the com- 
monplace a comedy or affair of 
barter ?), and then letting regret, 
unkindness, disappointment, and 
that implied neglect of silence 
tyrannise over her till they brought 
dejection and then despair. But 
despair, like other passions, has its 
moments of intoxication ; and this 
was one. 

So thinking, Amaranth again read 
over the last letter she had received 
from Clarence. That beloved writ- 
ing! She gazed at the words as 
though they were pictures—now 
lifeless and colourless, yet still im- 
pressed upon her brain. Yes; a 
hopeless case was hers indeed ; and 
not one draught of forgetfulness 
had been granted her: only the sea 
would give her that by and by. Had 
she been perfected for this—only 
for this—when, deformed and ne- 
glected, she might have lived on 
to ripe old age? Old age! She 
smiled at the thought. 

Death would not have seemed 
hard contemplated by such a mind 
as hers, had she not remembered 
the sweetness life must have held 
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with Clarence. He had compelled 
her to love him; every spell, every 
allurement, had he exerted to en- 
slave her heart and brain. Why 
had he not practised his well-learnt 
tenets on some one else better 
versed in his arts, and let her 
escape ? 

And yet her own act and deed 
had in truth sundered them. 
Should she seek him again, and 
confess her folly? Pride forbade 
supplication. But the earth—its 
odours and richness, its sights and 
scenes, its beauties and joys, its 
men and women—maddened her. 
She had always held aloof from 
them, so to speak. So she went 
again to the sea for pity, as in the 
old dark days, when human beings 
moved her irony and contempt, 
and listened to the songs of the 
dear waves she had so loved in 
her early youth. Amaranth thought 
of that evening-party at the Sylves- 
ters’: the memorable Twelfth-night ; 
that first dance with Clarence; 
the Christmas festivities; the 
shrill voices of the happy children. 
Even the Christmas bells, sombre 
and mournful in their farewell tothe 
dying year, seemed to ring in her 
ears again. What joy they had 
ushered in with them, and with 
what different eyes had she drawn 
aside the curtains on that Christ- 
mas morning, and looked at the 
snow-clad landscape, pure as her 
love and as calm! 

But was this, what some people 
might call aberration of mind, her 
own fault? If her miserable weak- 
ness and its attendant depression 
were not to be silenced by ortho- 
dox rules—by the efficacy of time, 
common sense, faith, or patience— 
was she solely to blame? or might 
she not even yet be the victim of 
that invisible influence to which 
she had succumbed in the past— 
claimed by the dead instead of the 
living? She saw the sad eyes of 
the mystic uplifted to hers as on 
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the last day they parted; they 
seemed to be beckoning her on. 

‘I shall obey the prophecy,’ she 
cried, rising quickly, and stretch- 
ing out her arms for one moment 
to the land. 

What could savé her at this 
eleventh hour? And yet she fan- 
cied she heard the tones of a hu- 
man voice, borne by the breeze 
over the cliffs, calling, ‘ Amaranth ! 
Amaranth! But this surely was 
delusive fancy: the die was al- 
ready cast. 

So musing, she took a boat and 
drifted out to sea. 





CHAPTER XV. 
STRONG LANGUAGE. 


* Have you not found the least 
trace of her? Do you think she 
has gone to London ?’ cried Mary, 
on the return of the housemaid, 
who merely shook her head and 
looked frightened. ‘ You must go 
again in search of my cousin. I 
cannot rest till she is found. She 
spoke so oddly, and her manner 
seemed unnatural as she bade me 
good-bye. Wait; I will open this 
letter. She has told me everything, 
and surely will not mind my read- 
ing it, when she hears how alarmed 
I have felt at her absence.’ 

Mary broke the seal as the girl 
disappeared below, and uttered a 
cry of surprise at reading the fol- 
lowing lines : 

‘St, James’s-street, Pall Mall, 
*March 187—. 

‘Dearest Amaranth,—I cannot 
rest without writing to you. Some- 
thing tells me you are ill; and I 
must see you once more, even at 
the risk of your displeasure. What 
is the reason you have doubted 
and despised me? I must hear 
from your own dear lips the real 
cause of my dismissal. I have 
waited, in the hope Fate might 
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throw us once more together ; but 
hang Fate ; nothing of the kind has 
happened. I feel I love you more 
madly than ever. All my future 
rests on the certainty of our re- 
union; so I shall be at Selwood 
at half-past ten to-morrow morn- 
ing, and you can only order 
your servant to shut the door in 
my face if I’m not to be admitted. 
But let me plead to be forgiven— 
faith in your constancy still fans 
the flame of hope.’ 


‘Halfpast ten! cried Mary, 
dropping the letter, ‘and the quar- 
ter has just struck ; in another fif- 
teen minutes he will be here, and 
no Amaranth to meet him. What 
shall I do?’ 

And even as Miss Stapleton 
spoke a cab dashed up to the villa, 
and. the Captain alighted, looking 
every inch a thoroughbred gentle- 
man, with the reverse of a tragical 
air; for he smiled a little towards 
the large bow-window, as if he 
hoped to catch a glimpse of a form 
waiting for him, a face never absent 
from his thoughts. Certainly he 
appeared in the best of health and 
spirits, a fact which struck a colder 
chill than ever into Mary’s heart 
as she ran to, let him in at the hall- 
door, followed by Susan, who, re- 
membering his munificent gift of 
half a sovereign, curtsied mourn- 
fully and looked somewhat aghast. 

‘I’m very sorry to alarm you, 
Captain Kinnaird,’ said Mary hur- 
riedly, ‘but we cannot find Ama- 
ranth. She left the house two hours 
ago; and, as she is fond of wander- 
ing about at all hours by herselfon 
the beach, I was not surprised at 
her going out so early alone. I 
thought she might find me some 
anemones ; but she ought to have 
returned long since.’ 

‘ Ah, gone out, has she? Fishing, 
perhaps? Well, I’ve no doubt 
she'll soon be back. Perhaps she 
went to meet me at the station, and 
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we've missed each other. People 
always do miss each other when 
they don’t want to. I wrote to 
her, don’t you know, and toid her 
I was coming.’ 

‘But the letter came after she 
had left, Captain Kinnaird. Here 
it is. No one has seen it but I,’ 
said Mary restlessly, and going to 
the window ; ‘and I’m really fright- 
ened about my cousin’s absence. 
You know she’s so different from 
others.’ 

‘Ah, yes; lots of imagination 
and that sort of thing,’ said Cla- 
rence, laughing. ‘Great mistake, 
I always think; and of course 
bored to death at Selwood, as who 
wouldn’t be? That’s what you 
mean. I haven’t the least fear but 
what she will return very shortly. 
I never think of accidents and pro- 
babilities, Miss Stapleton ; nothing 
like calmness and /a/ssez-aller in 
this world. Your cousin has no 
doubt gone out in a bad temper, and 
found the morning air more agree- 
able than she expected. Why, 
what on earth are you going to do?” 

‘I am not very strong,’ said 
Mary quietly, ‘but I mean to go 
down to the beach, and you must 
help me. Believe me, I know 
Amaranth’s nature thoroughly ; 
she’s been unhappy lately—eaten 
next to nothing, and so—’ 

Captain Kinnaird’s face dark- 
ened. What could this girl hint at ? 
Suicide? It seemed rather like it; 
and he felt incensed at what he 
thought a mixture of nervousness 
and stupidity. 

He watched her fetch Mr. Sta- 
pleton’s large sea-glass, and won- 
dered still more. 

‘It may be useful,’ she explained, 
handing it to him to carry; and 
there was that in her manner which 
conveyed a certain dread with it. 
But his strong organisation and 
naturally sanguine temperament 
soon reasserted themselves. 

Of course they would discover 
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Amaranth by and by on the beach, 
looking particularly interesting, fish- 
ing, or crab-hun ing, or sketching, 
with her back hair down, and 
awfully hungry for breakfast. 

They were both silent till, after 
wandering along the beach, they 
neared the little creek from which 
Amaranth had sailed. 

‘She has evidently been here,’ 
cried Mary, picking up something 
on the shingle. “See! this is the 
little lilac bow she wore at her 
neck. Give me the glass, Captain 
Kinnaird. What is that speck 
yonder in the distance—the little 
boat ?? She grasped his arm as 
she pointed over the sea. ‘ Ama- 
ranth is in that boat,’ she cried, 
making frantic and useless efforts 
for the girl to see them. ‘She’s 
now about half a mile from land. 
You must save her—and you can. 
You see I was right, after all. She 
hadn’t the courage to take her own 
life ; but she’s there, drifting away 
to death, in that boat. Soon it 
will be too late to save her.’ 

The Captain had by this time 
divested himself of his new coat. 
Loosening his dark-gray necktie, 
he sprang into the little craft that 
was to convey him to Amaranth. 
His face was pale and set; but he 
appeared calm and cool as marble 
as he listened to Mary’s terror- 
stricken voice. Then he turned to 
her, and said, 

‘ There is not the least occasion 
for alarm, I assure you. Miss 
Markham will be with us in legs 
than an hour. On sucha morning 
a child might tack about near the 
shore in safety. So keep a good 
heart, Miss Stapleton, and, above 
all things, avoid a scene ; we shall 
both return, and none the worse, I 
hope, for our adventure.’ 

But Mary only wrung her hands ; 
she remembered the dark look on 
Amaranth’s face as she fastened on 
her hat at the mirror; it was awful 
to think what she must be endur- 














ing, waiting in the silence of the 
morning for some wave to burst 
over the tiny cockle-shell in which 
she was seated, Mary waved her 
handkerchief and shouted till she 
was hoarse. ° 

But by this time the Captain 
was nearing the unconscious Ama- 
ranth. He had rowed hard, as the 
swollen muscles in his hands and 
arms testified, and the perspiration 
hung in beads over his brow. He 
well knew the danger threatening 
Amaranth, and that the waves sur- 
rounding her were hungering for 
their prey. Yes, there she was— 
his love, the girl he hoped to 
have called wife. He was more 
thankful than he could well ex- 
press when he had lifted her safely 
to his side, her clothes soaked with 
sea-water, and her body icy cold. 
She was in truth half insensible, 
and looked a spirit of the sea 
gradually assuming human form 
and semblance under his influence. 
Her exquisitely-cut features and 
pallid brow seemed to need the 
breath of another's life to evoke 
those finer movements of the soul 
that find utterance in soft sweet 
speech. 

‘You've certainly given me a 
deuce of a spin this fine morning !’ 
cried the Captain characteristically, 
as she raised her heavy blue-veined 
eyelids. ‘Thank God I have you 
safe again ; but don’t make a second 
attempt of the kind, or I shall have 
to tie you up at home to the leg 
of the table. Now, Amaranth, 
why did you do it ? 

*O, don’t ask me,’ sobbed Ama- 
ranth, burying her face in her 
hands. 

To be alive, and watch him, 
and listen to the quick plash of the 
oars over the sea after her pas- 
sionate anguish, brought a sense of 
awesome fear as well as ecstasy. 

‘Can you not guess what I have 
suffered ? ... The sea was merciful, 
after all.’ : 
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‘Yes, but I advise you not to 
trust to its tender mercies again— 
it’s rather apt to prove the fallacy 
of human hopes—or you'll find 
yourself on a lea shore gulping 
down salt-water by the pint. Do 
you think I could spare you, al- 
though you’re mortally offended 
with me? Why, to think of the 
wickedness, the madness of this 
outbreak, makes me half inclined 
to use strong language.’ 

‘Then don’t, please,’ said Ama- 
ranth, smiling through her tears ; 
‘at least not now, for I couldn’t 
stand it at present ; let me have 
some breakfast first.’ 

‘ By Jove, and so you shall, and 
so will I—is that Irish? And now 
don’t speak another word, but just 
drink this, darling ; it’s some brandy- 
and-water I left in my flask, and 
little thought you would want. It 
will bring colour to your lips, which 
are as white as my collar;’ and as 
he spoke he bent over and kissed 
her brow. 

It was quite evident he had 
forgiven her. Although essentially 
matter-of-fact, like most men when 
tired and famished, the Captain 
found an alarming sense of devo- 
tion instantly aroused by the action; 
perhaps he felt a good deal flatter- 
ed and triumphant when the truth 
dawned upon him, although he © 
scolded Amaranth seriously for her 
folly, at the same time, indulging 
in rose-coloured pictures of the 
house at Kensington. It was satis- 
factory to remember no sale would ° 
now be needed. 

After breakfast, when these two 
were alone, refreshed by prawns, hot 
rolls, and coffee, the Captain said: 

‘ By the way, you have yet to 
find out whether my taste is good 
for anything. I may be, and 
doubtless am, an utterly soulless 
individual unless I’m with you; 
but I used to think I had a pretty 
correct eye for harmony and design 
—a talent I have recently developed 
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in furnishing rooms. I adore com- 
fort.’ 

‘Missed your vocation evident- 
ly,’ said Amaranth, laughing ; 
* ought to have been an auctioneer, 
house-decorator, or designer of 
paper patterns warranted free from 
poisons.’ 

*Come, that’s not bad for an in- 
valid. Well, I must humour you 
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to-day, I suppose ; tell me, darling, 
have you no curiosity to judge for 
yourself of my house - decorating 
abilities? Do you ever think of 
the little home at Kensington 
waiting to shelter you?” 

‘Yes,’ said Amaranth, resting 
her hands in his ; ‘and I’m longing 
to inspect the blue china and water- 
colour drawings.’ 


END OF ‘AMARANTH'S MYSTERY.’ 
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You love a girl, who seems to me 
Like sunlight in these frosty days ; 
A diamond with many rays, 

But concentrated all on thee. 


I love a maiden like the light 
Which floods the meads in soft July, 
When afternoon is loth to die ; 

A pearl which gives to all delight. 


Your diamond, from mines of thought, 
Unfathomable mines, unknown, 
Saving to you and her alone, 

Its hard majestic brilliance brought. 


My pearl was found on Love's own shore ; 
From mid the ocean’s soft white foam, 
Where wondering men are wont to roam, 

Its sweet mysterious gleam it bore. 


ZEPHYR. 
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Many people would laugh to scorn 
the notion that chorister boys could 
furnish a subject upon which a 
dozen lines of interesting matter 
could possibly be written. I am 
of a different opinion. I have 
been one myself, have mixed with 
them, and have ruled over them, 
and so have had considerable op- 
portunity for studying their cha- 
racters and dispositions, 

Come now, dear lady reader, 
have you not walked into a cathe- 
dral, and been held spell-bound by 
the voice of some white-robed 
youngster as he sang his solo in 
the anthem? And have you not 
felt a desire to speak to the urchin 
when service was over, in order to 
see what kind of human animal it 
was out of whose mouth had pro- 
ceeded those exquisite strains 
which had so elevated your soul ? 
Of course you have. 

I once saw a boy of about thir-. 
teen in a college-chapel, whose 
countenance struck me as being 
one of the most beautiful and spiri- 
tual that I had ever seen. He was 
singing the solo in the anthem, 
which was that intensely beautiful 
and pathetic composition of Men- 
delssohn—‘ Hear my prayer.’ I 
will not say that it afforded me a 
treat: it would be aimost profane 
to apply so commonplace a term 
to that which was a feast of ele- 
vated musical emotion. It seemed 
to me that the lad might have been 
found worthy at once to be trans- 
lated, as he stood, into the hea- 
venly choir. I was never more 
overcome by any musical experi- 
ence than I was on this occasion ; 
and ever since I have avoided 


hearing this hymn sung in any 
concert-room, lest the affectation 
and coquetry of some over-dressed 
prima donna should seem but a 
burlesque and a desecration to the 
memory of the ever-to-be-remem- 
bered rendering of it in the old 
college-chapel. 

And let me here make a remark 
upon the singing of boys in general. 
When an intelligent boy of twelve 
or thirteen years of age is blessed 
with a good voice and fair percep- 
tion of music, a moderate amount 
of careful training will suffice to 
prepare him to sing sacred music 
in a style, the equal of which for 
purity, simplicity of expression, 
and what, for the lack of a better 
term, we will call ‘ devotional feel- 
ing,’ has rarely been attained by an 
adult female singer, even though 
she be the chosen pupil of the best 
accredited Italian master of the 

y- 

The professional cantatrice, with 
her personal attractions (often the 
secret of half her popularity), and 
her studied and cultivated ‘ pro- 
duction,’ is for the concert-room. 
This is the sphere in which may 
be also freely indulged the dearest 
ambition of many women—dress. 
In the sanctuary matters are ve 
different. Here ‘effect’ countet 
not ; neither is there to be gained 
the reward towards which the 
highest ambition of public singers 
is devoted—encores. In the church 
there is no voice that finds a con- 
genial home but that of the sur- 
pliced, childish-hearted chorister 
boy. I speak of course of the 
leading voices, the soprani: men’s 
voices, if good, find a noble office 
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wherever their services are re- 
quired. 

It is my belief that the singular 
charm realised in the singing of an 
efficient chorister boy is to be ac- 
counted for thus. As arule a boy 
under fifteen is too young to be 
conceited. Moreover he is as yet 
uninfected with that vice most 
hostile to the interests of true art, 
the motive spirit of too many adult 
singers, the desire of making 
‘effect’ their sole aim. I have 
heard this denunciation of mere 
‘effect’ uttered by an eminent 
composer on the subject of com- 
position. ‘Let us write,’ said he 
to me, ‘from our heart, and faith- 
fully set down what is revealed to 
us: “effect” is for the coquette.’ 

The chorister boy knows little, 
and cares less, about effect. He 
sings as the lark sings his matin- 
song, zaturally ; it is performed as 
an act coming in the ordinary 
course of things. The lark sings 
his ravishing strains because glori- 
ous Nature has put it into his tiny 
heart to pour forth gladness with 
his voice : 

‘ The summer air is full of sounds of mirth, 
That from a myriad throats attain their 
birth : 
The hum of insect tribes, the trill of birds, 
The lowing of the happy flocks and herds. 
The brooklet babbling on gives forth a lull 
Of tender music, faint, but wonderful. 
The trees anon, as by each zephyr stirred, 
Add the soft murmur of a breathless word, 
Too deep for utterance, save in softest 
spell, 
Of that deep mystery that trees full well 
Alone can flutter forth from out their hearts 
Of leafy love and majesty.’ 
Neither the lark nor the chorister 
boy of twelve is much trammelled 
with the selfish passion of ambition, 
hence the unsophisticated fresh- 
ness and purity of the perform- 
ance. Understand, kindly reader, 
Iam speaking only of the better 
class of chorister boys, those gifted 
with musical talent. Into the heads 
of a large portion of the urchins of 
this class it is impossible to drive 
music, save in the way by which 
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you teach a parrot to mimic hu- 
man speech. 

But I pass from the musical 
qualifications of chorister boys, and 
proceed to relate a few experiences 
of them as doys ; as the set of 
romping, mischievous, light-hearted, 
generous fellows I have, for the 
most part, found them. 

In the course of six or seven 
years some seventy or eighty lads 
passed through my hands, and 
were, for such time as their voices 
lasted, under my tuition and con- 
trol. I am perfectly certain that 
amongst all this number there 
were not more than three bad cha- 
racters. The classes of society 
from which my little army was from 
time to time recruited may be said 
to have been for the most part the 
middle class ; my boys were the 
sons of clergymen of small income, 
tradesmen of the better class, and 
of widows who, perchance, had 
seen better days. 

During the greater part of the 
period I am now referring to I 
possessed a beautiful Malacca cane, 
sent to me by a military friend 
from Singapore: this cane was 
generally in my hand when I en- 
tered the singing-school, and when 
I left it; at other times it was al- 
ways quietly keeping company with 
my hat and gloves. At a neigh- 
bouring establishment of a similar 
description to my own I heard that 
the ‘cane’ and the ‘birch’ were 
almost every day the accompani- 
ments to the preparations for sing- 
ing. Never, except on one occa- 
sion, did I raise my hand to strike 
one of all these boys, and that 
was when, in a moment of extreme 
irritation, I gave one of the elder 
boys a slap on the head. I after- 
wards begged his pardon for losing 
my temper in the presence of.all 
the other boys. This found favour 
in the eyes of all, and discipline 
never suffered a whit. 

While on the subject of punish- 
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ment, I cannot refrain from remark- 
ing that I have noted one fact. 
When I have put a particular boy 
in Coventry for some trifling breach 
of discipline—disrespect or inso- 
lence I have scarcely ever suffered 
at the hands of a boy—I have 
generally found that the punish- 
ment which has been caused by 
the temporary withdrawal of my 
countenance from him has been 
amply sufficient, and that a free 
pardon, after evidences of contri- 
tion, has wrought more good to 
the character of the boy than any 
amount of severity could havedone. 

What is the lamentable mistake 
that is made by so many parents 
but this? They warn their children 
that they are so many nothings, 
and that they (the parents) alone 
know what is right for them to do, 
and that they must not think for 
themselves ; and having thus crush- 
ed all individuality out of the chil- 
dren, they expect them to act with 
the wisdom and circumspection of 
grown-up people! Parents impose 
the utmost responsibilities upon 
their children, but deny them all 
discretion. They exact from them 
the behaviour of philosophers, and 
when the little ones fail they punish 
them as idiots. Although this 
paper is not designed as an essay 
on the duties of parents towards 
their offspring, yet I cannot pass 
over the subject on which I have 
touched without remarking, that it 
is my solemn conviction that in the 
punishment of children the gravest 
responsibility rests. And to pa- 
rents, as well as to schoolmasters 
and choirmasters, I desire to 
sound this one note of warning: 
when you punish the little ones 
under your charge, let it be done 
with all judgment, lest in the exer- 
cise of your temper the child dis- 
cern that, of the two, you are the 
more wicked. 

But now let us to the pleasanter 
side of our subject, the contempla- 
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tion of the times when the singing- 
school, the schoolroom, and in 
fact business, is left behind, and 
pleasure is our occupation. 

I was once for two months en- 
gaged in the fulfilment of temporary 
duties at a chapel in the far north. 
Four of my best choristers from the 
University shared in the engage- 
ment. The place we went to was 
a charming little seaside resort, 
lately established, and as yet for 
the most part unpolluted by the 
flaunting presence of fashion. Our 
duties being light, leaving us insome 
cases whole days wherein to disport 
ourselves as we chose, we had ample 
time for the enjoyment of all man- 
ner of pleasant and health-giving 
pursuits. We visited neighbouring 
places of interest, we fished from 
the rocks and from our boat, we 
bathed, climbed up mountains, and 
were nearly shipwrecked several 
times. When we first arrived here, 
I, though of mature years, could 
not swim. Two of my boys took 
me as their pupil in the art of na- 
tation, and in a fortnight I could 
go confidently off the gunwale of 
our boat into twenty fathoms, and. 
swim a hundred yards to land. 

During the latter fortnight of our~ 
stay I fell ill, and received two 
visits daily from the local doctor, 
who said that I required great care. 
I told him that I had four excellent 
nurses ; and so in truth I had; for 
four nurses whose devoted atten- 
tion and tender thoughtfulness 
could outdo what was displayed 
by these four choristers I defy 
any hospital in the three kingdoms 
to bring forward. 

At our college, when at work in 
the singing-school, I used to sit at 
a harmonium, with the sixteen 
choristers ranged on either side of 
the room, in the same order in 
which they appeared in chapel, 
‘Decani and Cantoris’ at their re- 
spective desks. During business, 
the discipline I maintained was of 
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the most rigid description. Work 
over, we were friends, and I was a 
boy among the rest. I was Hon- 
orary Secretary and Treasurer of 
their Athletic and Cricket Clubs, 
and was referred to as umpire in 
all their disputes, and in all things 
they sought my countenance and 
sympathy. Sometimes I made 
companions of these fellows, and 
many were the glorious country 
walks we used to take in times of 
leisure, in a party of from four to a 
dozen, as the case might be. I used 
to delight in conversing freely with 
these miniature men, and in listen- 
ing to their views on all manner of 
subjects. Their opinions were 
daringly honest, as a rule, and 
diplomacy was conspicuous by its 
absence. 

Some of them would take me in- 
to their confidence even in the matter 
of their ‘love affairs.’ One day I 
was talking in the cloisters with a 
bright curly-haired youth of twelve 


years of age, who told me much 
about a young lady of ten, towards 
whom he assured me he entertained 


the most serious views. ‘ Then,’ 
said I, ‘I suppose you will some day 
marry this lady, if her friends con- 
sent—very soon, perhaps? ‘O, 
dear no, sir!’ he exclaimed, ‘not 
for at least ‘wo years / 

There was one fellow in my choir 
obviously destined by Nature to 
take the position of ‘low comedian’ 
in any company to which he might 
happen to be attached at any period 
of his life. He was ‘a fellow of 
infinite jest,’ with a vacant expres- 
sion of countenance, and a tongue 
everlastingly wagging with witti- 
cisms. I liked this lad extremely ; 
for although I was constantly oblig- 
ed to check the exuberance of his 
spirits, I knew that he was as honest 
and faithful as a boy could be, and 
that is saying a great deal. But 
my desire to preserve discipline was 
often rendered difficult of execu- 
tion by a struggle to suppress 
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hearty laughter at some of his gro- 
tesque expressions. 

One day his passion for humour 
carried him beyond all bounds. 
I was sitting at the harmonium in 
the singing-school, about to teach 
the boys some anthem or other, 
when, just as I was commencing, I 
noticed that a suppressed tendency 
to laugh reigned upon the counten- 
ances of all the boys, and our com- 
mencement of the anthem met with 
failure. I sternly demanded to 
know what was the matter. No 
answer, but a perceptible broaden- 
ing of the respective grins. Again, 
more sternly, I addressed them. 
The grins developed into a loud 
laugh, interrupted by the boy at 
the end of one rank pointing to the 
floor on the other side of the har- 
monium to where I sat, and saying 
half-apologetically, ‘Please, sir, 
G—! 

I stood up, and looked over the 
harmonium. There sat Mr. G— 
with his back to the instrument, 
his legs sprawling over the floor, 
engaged in lolling his tongue out 
of his mouth, and wagging it at his 
companions in a manner the most 
intensely ludicrous. 

It was very comical, and I all 
but gave way. I, however, held 
myself together, and said, in a sub- 
dued but significant tone, that he 
must instantly take his place at the 
desk, and added, ‘I shall remem- 
ber this: remain here after chapel.’ 

Service over, I found the come- 
dian there, looking crestfallen and 
doubtful. Two or three other boys 
had remained, curious to know the 
result of his extraordinary be- 
haviour ; but these I quickly com- 
manded to retire. 

Left alone, with the culprit en- 
tirely in my power, I pointed out 
to him the impudence and ab- 
surdity of his conduct, to which he 
made no reply. I told him quietly 
that it was absolutely necessary 
that I should this time make an 
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example of him, and punish him 
severely. I said, 

‘As I have some respect for you, 
in spite of your folly, I shall give 
you your choice of two penalties. 
Either you will write out three hun- 
dred lines of poetry, which I shall 
select; or I shall give you twelve 
cuts with the cane. Which shall 
it be?’ 

He replied, with submission, 

* The poetry, sir.’ 

‘There,’ said I, ‘I think you 
are wrong. The imposition will 
give you a great deal of trouble, 
and take up your play-time ; while 
the caning will hurt you, but soon 
be over. Won’t you choose the 
flogging ?” 

With a huge shudder (he was a 
slender delicate boy), and a look 
of abject appeal, he quietly an- 
swered, 

‘ As you please, sir.’ 

I took him by the arm, his heart 
perceptibly palpitating (my cane 
lay with my hat and gloves). 

‘Come,’ said I ; ‘ you are a good 
boy, but very thoughtless. I won’t 
punish you at all if you will pro- 
mise not to be so silly again.’ 

He burst into a torrent of tears : 
gratitude overcame him. From that 
time forth he would any day have 
sold his dinner to buy me a cigar. 

Before I close I must record an 
experience which will, I think, tend 
to exhibit the unreasoning, but 
thoroughly faithful, allegiance that 
boys will manifest towards one in 
whom they believe, and who pos- 
sesses their regard. 

Some years ago I was, for a time, 
made the victim of the conveni- 
ence of the dean and chapter of a 
certain cathedral many miles from 
London. I was appointed tempo- 
rary organist and choirmaster, as 
a stop-gap during the period that 
must elapse between the compul- 
sory retirement of the then present 
organist and choirmaster to a dis- 
tance, ‘on urgent private affairs,’ 
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and the appointment of his per- 
manent successor. 

Although fair prospects were 
held out to me that, in all proba- 
bility, I should be that chosen one, 
it afterwards was revealed that 
their choice had already been 
made. 

A ‘show’ of fair dealing was ex- 
hibited in the matter of a competi- 
tion, or ‘trial of skill,’ in which I 
was mercifully permitted to imperil 
my reputation, as one of four, 
chosen from among a vast number 
of applicants, hailing from all parts 
of the country. The matter was 
officially decided by a committee 
of one; and the return presented 
my name, in brackets, with the 
name of the gentleman whom they 
subsequently appointed, and whom 
they had intended to appoint from 
the first. 

At the time of the competition I 
had already done duty as organist 
and choirmaster in the cathedral 
for about six months; and during 
that time I had succeeded in gain- 
ing the entire goodwill of my subor- 
dinates. 

It came to my ears, on the morn- 
ing of the trial of skill, that the 
chorister boyshad conspired among 
themselves, and resolved to sing 
well when I played my turn, and 
badly for the three other candidates, 
in the hope of ‘ putting them out 
in their playing.’ ‘ He is our pro- 
per master, they argued; ‘and 
what do they bring strangers here 
for, to rob him of his place ?” 

I told the conspirators, in a body, 
that I fully appreciated their mo- 
tives, but that if they attempted to 
spoil fair play it would pain me 
very much. 

I heard a minor canon say after- 
wards, as a report of the intended 
conspiracy had reached his ears, 
‘Little bleg-gurds! they ought to 
have a gud flagging ! 

I could not help feeling that, if 
the dean and chapter had but been 
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of their nature, I should not have 
had to face the utter blighting of 
‘six good months’ hope,’ as I after- 
wards did; to say nothing of the 
fact that my professional prospects 
were, for the time, well-nigh ruined. 

Now, dear reader, I believe that 
you will be disposed to think some- 
what kindly of the little white-robed 
musicians, when you again see 
them in their antique carved-oak 
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stalls. And should you observe, 
on the part of any of them, a dis- 
position to go to sleep during the 
sermon, ask yourself whether it is 
not a matured sense of responsi- 
bility as to decorum that prevents 
your doing the same thing. Singing 
is peculiarly apt to induce sleepi- 
ness. Take them all round, choris- 
ter boys are by no means a ‘bad 
lot.’ 
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—_—~— 


THE sun sank in clouds and the gloaming came on, 

As he stood in the churchyard in sadness alone, 

And the mists of the evening crept up from the vale, 
While the light of the moon glimmered ghastly and pale. 


‘ My darling! my darling! I left you in scorn ; 

I was young, and my spirit was maddened and torn. 
God help me! I knew not you loved me so well, 

Till the heart that you gave me lay shattered and still. 


And then fell a blight on the earth ; and the sky 
Grew dark, and I longed in my anguish to die. 
Your face was before me by night and by day, 
All around life’s horizon grew ashen and gray. 


I am old! I am lonely! 


I long for my rest ; 


But Death will not come with this wrong unconfessed. 


O, hear me, my darling ! 


I kneel by your grave; 


But say you forgive me! ’tis all that I crave.’ 


The shade of the spire fell dark on the grass. 

And the moonlight cast downward the form of a cross ; 
Did that symbol of love bring a voice from the past? 
Did he know he was pardoned, long pardoned, at last? 


The sky became gray, and the morn grew apace, 
The sun rose in glory, night fled from his face, 

And the rays of his brightness flashed golden and red 
On a wild heart at rest, for the mourner lay—dead ! 


ROBERT NUGENT. 














4A STRANGE INTRODUCTION. 


By JESSIE SALE LLOYD, 
AUTHOR OF ‘ THE SILENT SHADOW,’ ‘RUTH EVERINGHAM,’ ETC. 


—_—o—— 


I must, I suppose, introduce my- 
self, as I have undertaken to bring 
a portion of my history before the 
public, and shall begin by telling 
my name and state. 

I, George Falconer, then, am one 
of the members of the Civil Service 
whom Punch so unfairly likened, 
some time since, to the fountains in 
Trafalgar-square, accusing us, like 
them, of ‘ playing from eleven till 
four daily.’ But Mr. Punch was 
for once mistaken, and should be 
informed that we, who thus cvilly 
serve our country, have not the 
easy times we are supposed to 
have. Having relieved my mind 
by which protest, I will proceed 
with the narration of my story. 

Well, then, being tired with a 
heavy day’s work, I walked, per- 
haps somewhat languidly, up Re- 
gent-street, making for my rooms 
in Margaret-street, where I knew I 
should find my dinner awaiting me. 
It had been a sultry August day, 
and London, with its slack trade 
time and many shuttered windows, 
looked like a city of the dead. 

Nobody was in town, which 
means nobody worth knowing; 
and I was myself longing to get 
away among the grouse, or by the 
salt sea-waves, to inhale the briny, 
and blow off the London smuts 
and cobwebs, which gather alike 
on mind and body; and indeed 
men need this bracing up of nerves 
and sinews, to enable them to re- 
sist the suicidal feeling engendered 
by the London fogs which are to 
follow—thick enough to frighten 
the Zulus, if they could only be 





enveloped in them for a few hours. 
As I said before, I was tired, and 
longing to get away for a holiday. 
But my seniors had to be satisfied 
first, and I had to await my turn ; 
and that is why I was in the great 
metropolis, when every one else 
was gone, with the exception of a 
few unfortunates like myself. 

It was one of those days of 
leaden heat, when the sun does 
not seem to shine so brightly after 
all, nor to send down scorching 
rays ; yet when the very fish in the 
Serpentine come to the surface and 
gasp; when the pavements sear 
your feet, and your boots feel seve- 
ral sizes too small; when to hold 
up an umbrella would be useless 
exertion and absurd, and it is im- 
possible to find out which direction 
the wind is in, for there is not the 
faintest breath of air to indicate it; 
when the weary cab-horses loll out 
their parched and thirsty tongues, 
with scarcely the energy to whisk 
the tormenting flies from their har- 
ness galls; when one could drink 
the sea dry, if only it were not salt! 
I had taken a long time walking 
home ; but I was nearly there at 
last: I had only to turn the corner 
of the street, and within a few 
doors I should find one which fitted 
my latchkey—¢hat I knew—when a 
slight diversion occurred. 

An elderly gentleman passing in 
a hansom cab was frantically ges- 
ticulating to some one near me, but 
to whom I could not imagine, as, 
on looking round, I saw no one at 
all likely to be the familiar ac- 
quaintance of the person in the 
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cab, who was an aristocratic-look- 
ing old man. 

One thing I felt sure about—it 
could not be me he was signalling 
to, as I had never set eyes on his 
face before; and it was a face 
which, if seen once, would not 
readily be forgotten. The cabman 
was drowsy, and, having received 
his orders where to drive, he was 
enjoying a sort of dog’s sleep, with 
only half an eye open, the faithful 
horse chiefly guiding himself among 
the not very crowded traffic of the 
dull streets, and not troubling him- 
self to pass any vehicle which 
might be said to be trotting. 

I couldn’t resist a half smile at 
the futile efforts of the gentleman 
to get the driver to stop, and 
thought for a moment of going to 
his rescue; but this would have 
entailed exertion, and that was out 
of the question on sucha day. And, 
after all, what business was it of 
mine? The man might be a maniac 
for all I knew, grimacing at his own 
reflection in the plate-glass of the 
shop-windows. 

I turned my corner with the full 
intention of putting on my slippers 
and a white-flannel boating-jacket, 
and sitting down to dinner look- 
ing more like a miller or a baker 
than a respectable member of so- 
ciety. Not that I intend for a 
moment to insult one trade or the 
other. Both are very good in their 
way, and we couldn’t do without 
them; but, you see, ‘heir way is 
not our way, and I intended not to 
look like a respectable member of 
our society. But why a coat like 
a miller should be less respectable 
than a coat like a waiter is one of 
those things which I imagine no 
man can fully understand or ex- 
plain. A black swallow-tail is cor- 
rect—is usual— it is the custom. 
Yes, I know; but why? 

‘Well, George, old boy, how are 
you?’ cried a hearty voice, as my 
footstep ascended the stairs. 
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who ever 
thought of seeing you—and on 
such a day too? It is like living 


‘Why, old man, 


in an oven. What has brought 
you wp to town, away from your 
shooting and country breezes? You 
don’t find it a very good exchange, 
I should think, Bruce.’ 

‘Business, George! Business, you 
know, must be attended to,’ he re- 
plied, laughing, at the same time 
almost shaking my hand off, and 
using an energy which would have 
been impossible with me on such 
a day, and which, even second- 
hand, I found quite exhausting. 

‘Business!’ I echoed. ‘Why, 
what business have you, except 
enjoying all the goods the gods 
provide you with? Ah, Bruce! you 
are one of the few lucky fellows 
born with a silver spoon ready to 
feed you’ (for my old schoolfellow 
and friend had well-lined pockets 
and a comfortable estate in pro- 
spective, as the only son of a 
wealthy man of good family). 

‘Never fear, my boy,’ he an- 
swered cheerily ; ‘the spoon will 
come to you some day, and sooner 
than you think perhaps. And now 
I am going to carry you off to the 
theatre to-night. Where shall we 

o? 
. ‘The theatre! Why, we should 
be suffocated !’ I gasped. 

‘Not a bit of it,’ he answered. 
‘You shall have as many ices as 
you please to cool you. I’ve only 
this one night in town, and I’m 
not to be baulked of going to the 
play. You Londoners don’t know 
what it is to enjoy things as we 
countrymen do.’ 

‘But why come up for so short 
atime? I can put you up as long 
as you like, and—’ 

*O, you'll feel more “ fit” when 
you have had your dinner, George. 
By the bye, when shad/ we have it? 
I am deucedly hungry, I can tell 
you.’ 

‘Hungry!’ I murmured, looking 











at my friend in astonishment. 
‘Well, old man, you are a wonder. 
Fancy any one being hungry to- 
day !’ 

And sure enough he was. I 
acknowledged the fact as I saw 
the breast of a chicken, followed 
by the wing, merry-thought, and 
two legs, vanish before him like 
summer lightning, assisted by seve- 
ral slices of ham, and an alarming 
quantity of vegetables and bread. 
I watched and envied him his 
appetite. Of course he had his 
way, the great big overpowering 
fellow! He was some years older 
than myself, and I had been his 
‘fag’ at Eton. Not that he had 
ever bullied me; still, I was accus- 
tomed to follow out his wishes ; 
and to the theatre we went. Our 
Boys was being acted, and upon 
that he decided. We took our 
places in the stalls; the curtain 
rose, and the piece began. 

My friend Tom Bruce was in- 
stantly absorbed in the plot—ready 
to laugh at all the jokes, and 
pretty nearly to cry at the pathetic 
parts. Soft-hearted old fellow! I 
had seen Our Boys till I knew 
just when to expect the tid-bits ; so 
I was not giving much attention to 
the stage. And then I saw com- 
ing towards the stalls the very same 
old gentleman whom I had seen 
in the hansom cab some hours be- 
fore; and I fell to wondering whe- 
ther he had managed to rouse the 
driver and stop his friend. I smiled 
as I remembered his excitement, 
and looked up at him. To my 
astonishment, I found him regard- 
ing me with a most annoyed, not 


to say stern, expression of face. I* 


supposed he had seen me in the 
afternoon, and had noted that I 
was amused at him, and now was 
determined to resent it—a fact not 
likely to be particularly pleasant, 
as he walked up and took posses- 
sion of the very next seat to the 
one which I occupied. I had no 
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wish to annoy my neighbour ; so I 
fixed my eyes upon the stage, and 
tried to be interested in the actors ; 
but all the time I was aware that 
the gentleman in the next seat was 
doing me the honour of staring in- 
tently at me, and that he was be- 
coming very angry. And then he 
said, ‘ Edward ? 

A man had taken the place on 
the other side of him—/¢/at I saw 
without looking. Could Ae be Ed- 
ward? Yet I felt that my neigh- 
bour’s face was turned towards me. 
First he had spoken in a low tone ; 
but now he raised his voice, and 
said again ‘ Edward !’ so suddenly, 
that it made me jump. Still I did 
not turn round, as it was no busi- 
ness of mine, and I did not wish 
to give my irascible neighbour any 
cause of offence. 

‘Do you hear me, sir?’ he con- 
tinued hotly. ‘ What is the use of 
your pretending not to see me?” 

By this time Tom Bruce’s atten- 
tion had been attracted, and I was 
feeling very uncomfortable, for a 
violent jerking was going on at my 
left coat-sleeve; and the idea had 
returned to me that this excitable 
gentleman was not of sound mind, 
and having the distaste for being 
made a ‘laughing-stock’—which is 
strong in most people—I feared 
lest he had singled me out to ren- 
der me absurd in the eyes of all 
assembled there. A more violent 
tug, however, made me turn with 
an indignant remonstrance. 

‘To what am I indebted, sir, for 
this unusual conduct?’ I asked. 

‘What the devil are you doing 
here at all?’ he replied, in an an- 
gry tone. 

(‘ Mad,’ I said inwardly. ‘ Mad 
as a hatter !’) 

‘ Sir,’ I answered solemnly, ‘you 
must be labouring under some de- 
lusion. As I have not the honour 


of your acquaintance, you can have 
no possible right to question where 
I should or should not be. At the 
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same time, I feel bound to remark 
that this is not a proper moment 
for conversation, and I must beg 
you not to address me again; at 
any rate while the acting is going 
on. If you have anything to say 
to me afterwards I shall be happy 
to hear you.’ 

Surely right is might, for I felt I 
had spoken well, and doubtless 
he thought so too; for though he 
looked at me from time to time he 
did not speak to me again till the 
curtain fell at the end of the first 
act. But no sooner had it touched 
the floor than he turned on me at 
once. 

‘And now, sir,’ said he trium- 
phantly, ‘what have you to say for 
yourself ?’ 

* Nothing,’ I replied; ‘and if it 
is not disrespectful to gray hairs, 
sir, I beg to return the compliment.’ 

‘Confound you,’ cried the old 
man, springing up; ‘this is too 
much! A joke is a joke, but it 
won't do to carry it too far. I 
have found you out, and you should 
try to conciliate and not to aggra- 
vate me.’ 

‘Sir,’ I replied, ‘all you say is 
doubtless perfectly true ; but it is 
quite beyond my powers of com- 
prehension.’ 

He put his double gold eyeglass 
tightly upon his nose, and looked 
at me long and keenly. I had 
risen too, and stood facing him. 
At last he said, with a sad resent- 
ment, 

‘ Edward, is this the right way 
for a son to treat a father?’ 

‘You are labouring under some 
mistake,’ I answered gently, for 
there was a moist look about the 
old man’s eyes suggestive of tears. 
‘I have no father; I only wish I 
had.’ 

There was silence between us, 
and Tom stood regarding us both 
curiously. 

At length my strange acquaint- 
ance broke out again. 
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‘Nonsense, boy! Do you think 
I don’t know my own son?” 

‘ But surely, sir,’ I replied, ‘ you 
do not suppose me to be he!’ 

‘It would be strange indeed if 
I could mistake my own child,’ he 
answered, with a plaintive smile. 
‘Edward, you have carried this 
folly far enough, indeed too far.’ 

What was I to do? what to 
say? Howwas I to convince this 
gentleman, whom I supposed to be 
wandering in his mind, that he had 
made a ludicrous blunder in mis- 
taking me for his son? Here my 
honest friend Tom came to my 
rescue, 

‘If you are really serious, sir, 
in what you say, I can relieve any 
anxiety you may feel on the sub- 
ject. That gentleman and I have 
been friends since we were boys 
together at Eton; and even in ¢hose 
days he had xo father.’ 

The people were now again 
taking their places, and the open- 
ing of the second act put a stop 
to further conversation ; but I felt 
that my would-be relation scarcely 
removed his eyes from my face ; 
still he never spoke again until 
the play was entirely finished, and 
I was showing signs of leaving the 
theatre. He then placed his hand 
kindly on my arm. 

‘My boy,’ he said, ‘I will for- 
give you if only you will acknow- 
ledge that you have been wrong 
to play such a trick on your father. 
You should not have left your work 
when you knew how much I wished 
you to pass your examination well; 
but now that you are so near home, 
you must not return to Cambridge 
without a look at your mother. I 
am going down by the last train, 
and you will go with me.’ 

‘My dear sir,’ I exclaimed, ‘I 
will do anything you wish. I see 
you believe what you say ; but in- 
deed not only am I not your son, 
but I have never had the pleasure 
of seeing you before.’ 








A smile was lurking round the 
old man’s mouth. 

‘ Well, well, you will come home 
with me, at any rate.’ 

‘Certainly, if it will ease your 
mind ; then suddenly remember- 
ing Tom Bruce, ‘that is, if my 
friend will excuse me for a few 
hours; I must be back very early 
in the morning. Where is it we 
are going ?” 

‘Where, but to Richmond ?’ he 
answered impatiently ; ‘ you know 
we do not leave there for some 
weeks yet.’ 

‘Never mind me,’ exclaimed 
Tom good-naturedly ; ‘give me 
the latch-key, that is all; this 
aloud, and then, in a whisper, 
‘Who knows, George, but you may 
find the silver spoon at the bottom 
of this ; you had better go and see 
it out.’ 

I meekly handed him the key, 
and we went out of the theatre to- 
gether. I made one more protest, 
but it was useless; my old new 
father placed his hand within my 
arm and drew me into a $ four- 
wheeler,’ as though fearing I should 
escape from a hansom. We drove 
to Waterloo, and were soon in the 
train. A handsome carriage and 
pair met us at Richmond Station, 
and I had to follow my new-made 
acquaintance into it. I began to 
feel most uncomfortable. Here 
was I, # perfect stranger, driving 
up to the house of—I did not know 
whom, and supposed to be amember 
of the family. What was to become 
of me? I had come out of sheer 
good-nature, entirely because of 
the dewy look in the old man’s 
eyes; and now I saw what a fool 
I was likely to make of myself. I 
had no means of getting back to 
London that night, and I had not 
even a razor or a night-shirt—not 
even a clean collar for the mor- 
row ; and, what was worse still, I 
should have to go up in my dress- 
clothes. These reflections were 
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not very comforting ; but it was of 
no use to show my vexation to my 
peculiar friend. 

At length the silence was broken 
by the carriage stopping suddenly. 

‘ Here we are!’ he cried, eagerly 
preparing to get out. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ I said, de- 
taining him; ‘ but I should be 
obliged if you would tell me your 
name; it is awkward not know- 
ing.’ 

He burst out laughing. 

‘Come, drop that nonsense, 
Teddy; it is too absurd !’ 

The carriage-door flew open, and 
I followed my companion out. 

‘Good-night, Mr. Edward,’ said 
the footman. 

‘ Glad to see you, sir !’ exclaimed 
the butler. ‘ This is an onexpected 
pleasure ; thought as how you were 
at Cambridge still, Mr. Edward.’ 

My strange acquaintance looked 
at me triumphantly. 

‘Where is your mistress, John- 
son? Is she up still?” 

*O yes, sir, and Miss Ida too; 
they both said as how they would 
wait for you, sir.’ 

It did not take us long to relieve 
ourselves of our hats, &c., and then 
I found myself following my host 
and the butler up some broad softly- 
carpeted stairs. The man threw 
open a door, and I could see be- 
fore me a drawing-room of large 
proportions, beautifully furnished, 
and two ladies advancing to meet 
us with outstretched arms. 

‘ Here is an unexpected pleasure 
for you, mamma! said my com- 
panion blithely. 

‘O Edward, my darling! ex- 
claimed the elder lady, throwing her 
arms about my neck and hugging 
me heartily. ‘But how did you 
get away at the present time, my 
dear boy? 

‘Come! leave a little piece of 
him for me, mother,’ cried the girl, 
kissing me affectionately. 

And then, as though in that kiss 
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she had found me out, she started, 
and looked at we keenly, but said 
nothing. As for me, I felt like a 
traitor and a villain. Here was I 
—not willingly, to be sure, but still 
none the less certainly—in this 
house, sailing under false colours, 
receiving welcomes and greetings, 
which were decidedly never in- 
tended for me. I was too utterly 
bewildered to guess even at what 
it could mean. No doubt it was 
some curious and most unfortunate 
mistake. Ida's lips were the sweet- 
est I had ever touched, and I was 
sorely tempted to give her kiss for 
kiss. Perhaps my omitting to do 
so caused her to look at me so 
strangely. They were all crowding 
round me with questions and kind- 
ly words, and I felt I could bear it 
no longer. 

‘My dear sir,’ I exclaimed im- 
patiently, ‘you are placing me in 
a very painful position. What can 
I do to convince you that I am a 
stranger to you?” 

Ida changed colour, from white 
to red, and from red to white. 
The elder lady looked from one 
of us to the other for an explana- 
tion of my words. 

‘Is it not absurd ?’ said the old 
gentleman. ‘I have brought him 
home almost by force, protesting 
to the last that he has never seen 
me before ; but now he is carrying 
the joke too far.’ 

Ida (how pretty and graceful she 
was !) walked quietly up to a read- 
ing-lamp, which stood on a table 
at some distance off, and raised it 
to my face. 

*O papa!’ she exclaimed, ‘ this 
is not Teddy. What zs to be done? 
Don’t you remember Ae has a scar 
across his right eyebrow which this 
gentleman has not?” 

It was difficult to convince him 
even then; but the mamma dis- 
owned me at once. 

‘Only to think that Z should for 
a@ moment have been deceived ! 
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she said apologetically. ‘But, in- 
deed, the likeness is marvellous !’ 

Ida said but little; and when- 
ever our eyes met she blushed, re- 
membering, doubtless, how warmly 
she had embraced me. 

I soon found out that my host 
was a Mr. Bayley, who almost over- 
powered me with apologies for his 
mistake. 

They insisted upon my sleeping 
there, and I accepted, on condi- 
tion that they would let me depart 
before they were down in the morn- 
ing, that I might escape the ob- 
servation my dress-clothes would 
call upon me from the very ga- 
mins in the London streets; and 
also I was really anxious to see my 
friend Tom Bruce, and explain to 
him the curious events of the even- 
ing. 

To this they agreed, exacting 
from me a promise that I would 
come down again before they left 
Richmond for the sea. ‘An ac- 
quaintance so strangely begun,’ 
they said, ‘must not be allowed to 
fall through.’ 

And Mr. Bayley even now found 
it hard to believe his mistake, and 
could scarcely take his eyes off my 
face, which so curiously resembled 
his own son’s. 

The next morning an early break- 
fast was brought to me in my 
room, and I was en route to Lon- 
don before my new friends were 
awake. I escaped the jeers of the 
street arabs by jumping into a 
hansom, and whirling home as fast 
as the horse could carry me. 

Tom was still asleep, but roused 
up when I opened his bedroom- 
door, and called loudly for me to 
come in. 

‘Holloa! who is that? O George, 
my boy, it is you, is it? Come 
and tell me all about it. Have you 
found the silver spoon, eh ?” 

‘I have found the prettiest girl 
I ever saw in my life,’ I replied, 
with a smile. 











‘O, it’s that sort of spoon, is it? 
cried he, with a loud guffaw. ‘Well, 
George, I didn’t expect that of you, 
and you so many years my junior ; 
but I forgive you, my boy, and 
will be best man. When is it to 
be ?’ 

‘My dear Bruce, what are you 
driving at? I tell you I have met 
a pretty girl, and you ask when 
it’s to be? You and my new friend, 
Mr. Bayley, might run in a curricle 
for two lunatics, I really think,’ I 
answered impatiently. 

‘Whew " cried Tom; ‘ bad as all 
that, are you? Well, well, it’s what 
we all come to sooner or later ; it’s 
a complaint it is better to have 
young. Now, George, what’s she 
like ?” 

‘Who?’ I replied resentfully. 
‘Do you mean Miss Ida Bayley ?” 

‘Yes, to be sure, if that is her 
name.’ 

‘Well, then, Miss Bayley is the 
prettiest girl I ever saw,’ I answer- 
ed enthusiastically. 

‘Yes, I know,’ replied he calm- 
ly ; ‘you mentioned that before.’ 

‘Why, Bruce, old man, you don’t 
expect me to describe every fea- 
ture, do you, like a cheap Jack at 
a fair? and if I wou'd, I couldn’t. 
How do I know the colour of her 
eyes ?—but I know how they look. 
What does it matter to me whether 
her mouth is the shape of Cupid’s 
bow or not?—I know how it smiles. 
Ida Bayley is not the girl you could 
criticise as you talk to her; you 
feel she is there—that if she is not 
beautiful, beauty cannot be worth 
having.’ 

I looked up at my friend, who 
was regarding me fairly open- 
mouthed. 

‘ Do you understand ?’ I asked. 

‘ Quite,’ he replied, with an hon- 
est smile, ‘and I congratulate you ; 
and now, George, tell me—has 

Miss Ida a sister? If so, I think 
I will accompany you to Rich- 
mond.’ 
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Well, of course, I went down 
into Surrey again ; and, odd as it 
may seem, I became quite a favour- 
ite with all the Bayley family. It 
was my strange resemblance to the 
absent Edward, no doubt, which 
endeared me to them; but, what- 
ever the reason may have been, 
the loop-line Waterloo Station 
ticket-clerk soon grew familiar with 
my destination, and gave me my 
ticket for Richmond as a matter 
of course when my face appeared 
looking through the pigeon-hole at 
him. 

The Bayleys were going to the 
Isle of Wight, and, strange to say, 
I found / was going there too; 
though I fully believed myself to 
have made up my mind to have a 
good month’s sport among the 
birds with Tom Bruce over his 
father’s well-preserved acres. But 
I discovered now, for the first time, 
that I didn’t care much for shoot- 
ing; and the prospect of some 
trips with the Bayleys in their 
yacht was a delightful anticipation 
to me, outweighing all other coun- 
terbalancing influences. 

We all went down together, and 
a happy time indeed we had of it. 
Too many others have described 
the beautiful island to need any 
word of mine to echo its praises ; 
and there are few who have not 
seen the fairy-like isle for them- 
selves ; but I must say, as we first 
beheld it on that bright autumn 
day, with the sun glinting upon its 
pretty houses, and lighting up the 
green of its verdure, while the sky 
and clouds were reflected on the 
water, lending it their violet and 
azure shades, blended and soft- 
ened, and the white sails of the 
yachts skimmed butterfly-like upon 
its surface, I thought I had never 
seen anything more softly lovely. 
One felt as though it were a sort 
of dreamland, from which it would 
be terrible to awake to life’s stern 
realities ; and I think Ida felt it 
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so too, for she was silent, and her 
eyes had a far-off look in them, as 
if she were seeing visions which 
were hid from others. Yes; cer- 
tainly that holiday of mine was one 
of the happiest periods of my life! 
I shall never, never forget it. I 
do not know how it came about ; 
but somehow I found I had told 
Ida of my love. It must have been 
owing to the beauty of the scene 
surely, and her own loveliness ; for 
though I had loved her. from that 
first night when her dear lips had 
met mine, I never intended to 
have let her know my secret, fear- 
ing so greatly to lose all while 
grasping at more. But I had done 
it in a moment of unrestrain- 
able feeling and agitation, and how 
glad I am I did! for, poor match 
as I am for her, my Ida gave me 
all her dear love when I asked for 
it ; and, indeed, she acknowledged, 
with a sweet warm blush, that it 
had been mine before I asked it 
at all. 

What Ida wished every one 
wished ; so Mr. and Mrs. Bayley 
were kind and good to me. But 
of course they felt they must not 
let me have her without a little 
tantalisation ; so we were to wait 
till Christmas before we were to 
be considered actually engaged, as 
our acquaintance had been so short 
aone. It only made me love her 
the more to have my happiness 
retarded ; and I looked forward to 





that Christmas-day as I have never 
done before, and never shall do 
again. 

It came at last, and my darlin, 
was ready to fly into the arms that 
were eagerly outstretched to clasp 
her. And before I had half made 
up my mind to release her, the door 
suddenly opened, and, looking 
quickly round, I was never so as- 
tonished in my life; for I saw my 
shadow—no, not shadow, for that 
is lifeless, but what appeared to 
be my very se/f—walking across 
the room. Ida stood by with a 
smile to watch the meeting, and 
we two men gazed steadily at one 
another, and then burst into un- 
controllable fits of laughter. 

‘It zs absurd!’ we both remarked, 
in a breath. 

And so it was, for even our 
voices were similar. 

Edward Bayley and I became 
great friends; and many a trick 
have we played successfully in 
consequence of our strange like- 
ness to each other—a fact I have 
never ceased to be thankful for, 
for did it not gain me my wife? 

Ida says she does not think we 
are so much alike as we were ; but 
having been some years married, 
she, doubtless, knows my face as 
others do not, and has found out 
in it beauties for herself which are 
invisible to other eyes, and which 
none but hers would have dis- 
covered. 
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Sisters. 


By which term reference is not 
made to that domestic relationship 
which in some families means 
everything which is gentle, kind, 
thoughtful, and unselfish; while in 
others it is synonymous with nag- 
ging, teasing, and all that isdisagree- 
able; I refer rather to those de- 
voted women who band themselves 
together for good and unselfish pur- 
poses, with the knowledge that in 
‘union there is strength,’ whom we 
meet constantly in the streets of 
our great city—sometimes pale, 
patient, and middle-aged; some- 
times young, rosy, and cheerful— 
going busily about the work they 
have to do, dressed in the long 
cloaks and white caps that every- 
where mark their calling, and never 
fail to obtain them a quiet passage 
through even the noisiest crowds. 
Years ago the term ‘sister’ was 
applied almost entirely to Roman 
Catholic Sisters of Mercy; and 
ignorant and narrow-minded peo- 
ple nowadays look upon a Seur de 
Charité as a sort of Jesuit in dis- 
guise, to be carefully shunned, and 
kept out of one’s house at any 
cost. Many of them, doubtless, 
do belong to Roman Catholic 
communities, and have done much 
good and noble work amongst the 
very poor. The term ‘ sister’ is, at 
the present day, in general use 
amongst all denominations of wo- 
men who are banded together for 
work, whether paid or unpaid, 
amongst the sick ; and there is no 
work too humble for their hands 
to do, no sorrow tooheartrending for 
them to witness and try to alleviate. 
VOL. XXVIII. 





The range of their labours is 
immense, and extends from acting 
as paid nurses in the houses of the 
wealthy to begging from door to 
door for the broken food that the 
careless ones of the earth would 
cast away, but which ¢Aey make 
into soups and stews for the desti- 
tute. Their lives are full of self- 
sacrifice and devotion to others. 
They have to put far from them 
the thoughts of home ties and home 
joys, so dear to the hearts of all 
true women, and throw themselves 
into the joys and troubles of those 
around them; and there have 
always been women unselfish 
enough to do it. As far back as 
the apostolic age, there were wo- 
men authorised to undertake cer- 
tain duties analogous to the duties 
of a deacon; and these received 
the name of deaconesses, and are 
still represented amongst us, each 
individual member of the body 
being always designated as ‘sister.’ 

There are at present in England 
several deaconesses’ institutions in 
active working order. The princi- 
pal one has (or had) its home in 
Burton-crescent, and was founded 
in the year 1861 as ‘ a training col- 
lege for parochial deaconesses, 
who are to go forth, with episcopal 
canction guaranteeing their fitness, 
to work under the parochial clergy 
in all that an educated woman can 
do with propriety and efficiency 
for the cause of God and His 
Church,’ This is a Church of Eng- 
land institution, and is under the 
patronage of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and is visited by the 
H 
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Bishop of London. It consists of 
a central home, where candidates 
are trained and sent forth into 
various works. There are wards 
in the house, where a limited num- 
ber of cases are taken and nursed 
by the sisters. The deaconesses 
also have under their care a school 
for girls in St. Jude’s, Gray’s-inn- 
road, where their probationers are 
trained for teaching. Some few 
years ago, when I paid a visit to 
this institution, it was not in a 
condition to support its working 
members, and candidates had to 
pay 50/. a year towards the gene- 
ral expenses, besides giving all 
their time and labour, which ne- 
cessarily greatly limited the num- 
ber of applicants for admission to 
the community. There are many 
wealthy women who might, if they 
would, give money ; and there are 
many earnest women who have no 
money, but would gladly give time 
and labour. For these latter, how- 
ever, there is another deaconesses’ 
institution at Tottenham, founded 
by a German Protestant pastor, 
and supported entirely by volun- 
tary contributions. Sisters desir- 
ous of joining in the good works 
carried on are accepted from all 
ranks, neither wealth nor poverty 
proving a barrier to their admis- 
sion, provided their hearts are in 
the work. The institution becomes, 
for the time being, the true home 
of the members, where they re- 
ceive food, clothing, shelter, and 
pocket-money. If they become 
ull, they are loved and cared for ; 
and even if they become confirmed 
invalids, it is as if they were at 
home. They have given their la- 
bour, and it is not forgotten. They 
are not bound to remain in the 
work ; but unless required by their 
parents, or, as the German head- 
sister expressed it in her pretty 
quaint English, ‘called for mar- 
riage,’ it is expected they will 
remain in their vocation, before 
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entering which they always under- 
go a year’s probation. No sister 
must ever refuse to do any work, 
however menial, that comes to her 
hand, though, at the same time, if 
she has any accomplishments that 
in leisure moments can cheer and 
amuse the others, so much the 
better. When I visited the house 
a piano was being played merrily 
in a comfortable homely room, 
looking on to a quiet old-fashioned 
garden, where the children and 
convalescents were enjoying the 
summer breezes on the smooth- 
shaven lawn, under the cool sha- 
dow of great gnarled trees ; whilst 
in another part of the building 
other sisters were taking their turn 
in tending the sick poor, who are 
received and cared for free of all 
charge. There was a surgery, in 
which the sisters learned to make 
up medicines, and from which nu- 
merous out-patients received aid ; 
and a dissecting room, where they 
were taught such surgical know- 
ledge as should ‘make them good 
and efficient nurses. 

Perhaps there is no work more 
peculiarly suited to a woman’s 
character and abilities than that of 
nursing the sick. It is work which 
requires no great amount of intel- 
lect or originality, but a consider- 
able amount of patience, tender- 
ness, cheerfulness, and large-hearted 
sympathy, united with quickness 
of thought in emergencies. Some 
women seem to know instinctively 
how best to shake up a pillow, or 
place a patient with the least fa- 
tigue in the most comfortable posi- 
tion ; how also to move about a 
sick-room so quietly as not to dis- 
turb the most sensitive, yet without 
that stealthy step which irritates 
even the least nervous. Sisters 
who have chosen their vocation 
from real love of the work are often 
endowed with this knack of nurs- 
ing,—for it is not often that people 
really like and choose work they 











are incapable of doing,—and it is 
they who will have the most con- 
trol over their patients; even the 
delirious will yield to their firm- 
ness, whilst soothed by their gen- 
tleness ; and the invalid’s recovery 
may be greatly aided by the true 
bright cheerfulness that is so fre- 
quently a characteristic of those 
who devote themselves to the busy, 
useful, unselfish life of the convent 
or hospital. 

At St. Thomas’s Hospital, Albert 
Embankment, a number of nurses 
are trained, free of all cost, under 
the Nightingale Fund, founded by 
Florence Nightingale. Of these 
the major part are from the work- 
ing classes ; and a comparatively 
small proportion are ladies, who 
are termed ‘sisters,’ and after 
completing their training take the 
superintendence of the wards ; but 
they all live under the same rule, 
and have meals at the same table. 
They are taken first for a month 
on trial; and if that trial is satis- 
factory, they are entered for a year 
as probationers, four years being 
the complete term of training. The 
probationers are lodged in the 
Nightingale Home, adjoining the 
quarters of the matron of the hos- 
pital, and have each a separate 
bedroom, and joint use of a large 
handsome apartment where they 
take their meals, and sit when not 
occupied in the hospital. The 
matron, Mrs. Wardroper, cour- 
teously took me to see the chil- 
dren’s ward, where many of the 
nurses were engaged in alleviating 
the sufferings and supplying the 
wants of the poor little occupants 
of the numerous iron cots, which, 
covered with white quilts, were 
ranged down both sides of the long 
ward. It was a big lofty room 
with dark oak floor, and two large 
bright stoves reflected the dancing 
flames and sent forth a pleasant 
warmth. Over each little bed hung 
a bright-coloured picture; and 
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across the top of the cot a polished 
wooden tray was placed, on which 
were toys for the infant invalids. 
Two or three beds were empty, and 
their late occupants—up and dress- 
ed—were running from cot to cot, 
laughing and talking with their less 
fortunate fellows. Some flowers 
stood about the room, and every- 
thing was redolent of cheerfulness 
and kindness. As we passed out, 
the door of the sister’s room which 
adjoined the ward, and had a win- 
dow overlooking it, opened to re- 
ceive two small children, and I 
looked curiously in; whereupon the 
matron begged permission for me 
to enter. A pretty sight greeted 
me—a pleasant-faced sister, in her 
dark dress and white cap, stood 
just preparing to open a pot of jam 
which she held in her hand. A 
small round table, covered with a 
white cloth, held tea-things, bread- 
and-butter, and plum-cake ; three 
or four convalescent children were 
seated on the floor, playing with 
some toys, and watching the pre- 
parations for tea with great in- 
terest ; whilst behind the door on 
the sister’s bed sat a small child, 
who had evidently been brought 
down in a blanket from his bed to 
share in the fun, and who was 
brimming over with glee and the 
spirits of returning health. This 
was the head-sister of the chil- 
dren’s ward, who had kindly or- 
ganised a small treat for some of 
the little ones, and was entering 
heartily and unselfishly into their 
childish glee. 

So far—to the passing visitor 
at least—all seemed bright and 
cheerful in the lives of these de- 
voted sisters; and even in the 
male surgical ward everything 
looked cheery and almost home- 
like. It was just tea-time, and the 
tea was being drawn from a bright 
urn in the little kitchen adjoin- 
ing the ward, and passed through 
a window to the patients, ac- 
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companied by white plates of 
bread-and-butter. The first bed 
was occupied by a poor delicate- 
looking lad of about fifteen, by 
whose side sat his mother, vainly 
striving to restrain her tears, which 
reminded me that, bright and plea- 
sant as everything looked, there 
must be many heartrending part- 
ings of dear friends to soothe, 
many sickening operations to wit- 
ness, which would at times try hearts 
and nerves to the utmost. 

In a large well-ordered public 
building like a hospital, the work 
is necessarily less trying than it is 
under other circumstances. There 
are rigid rules laid down as to the 
number of hours each nurse is to 
be on duty ; there are stated hours 
for sleep and for exercise ; and as 
it is to the advantage of a hospital 
to keep its nurses in good health 
and strength, they are well fed, 
healthily lodged, and a_ proper 
amount of sleep and exercise. en- 
forced. And where there is a large 
staff of nurses and sisters, this can 
be done satisfactorily ; but in pri- 
vate cases, which the sisters often 
undertake, even though the same 
rules are bargained for, they are not 
often properly carried out. A con- 
scientious nurse cannot leave her 
patient if there is no one at hand 
to take her place, and say, ‘It is 
time for me to go out now,’ or ‘to 
go and lie down.’ She is obliged 
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to adapt herself to circumstances, 
which in private houses are often 
very uncertain, and mostly very 
trying. Many people think, when 
they have once established a ‘sis- 
ter’ by a sick bed, they have done 
all that is necessary, and relieved 
themselves of all further responsi- 
bility. That the said sister should 
sometimes require a little rest and 
relaxation does not occur to them : 
they would as soon think of the 
invalid-chair desiring a change of 
scene. But what must it be for 
those sisters—often ladies brought 
up with delicacy and refinement— 
who go bravely to nurse the sick 
poor in their own homes, which 
are, alas, sometimes terrible dens 
of darkness and dirt? What is the 
work in the clean, light, airy, well- 
ordered hospital, where every ne- 
cessary appliance is ready to your 
hand, or in the wealthy well-fur- 
nished house of the most trying 
patient, compared with what has 
to be encountered in some of the 
terrible courts hidden away in our 
midst, where dirt, disease, and po- 
verty wrestle for the mastery? Yet 
there are women—many of them 
ladies in every sense of the word 
—who undertake this Christ-like 
work unflinchingly, and who, mi- 
nistering humbly in obscurity and 
discomfort to the needs of the suf- 
fering and indigent, are faithful 
disciples of their Great Master. 








